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BOTH WAYS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 



The Beginning of a 
New Era in Flight 


'“Twice the Caledonia, the British 
*■ flying-boat, and the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Clipper have crossed one another 
in mid-Atlantic. 

One more double crossing, to bo 
attempted this week, and the 2000-mile 
liop across the Atlantic will bo sinking 
to the level of the scheduled trips from 
Croydon to • Paris, across the Channel. 
That was a wonder when .Bleriot flew 
the Channel. 1 But the only wonder 
about the flights of the Caledonia and 
the Clipper would have been if they had 
failed. to do what they set out to do. 
At the same time, when the regular air¬ 
mail service across the Atlantic was 
first spoken about an airman as accom¬ 
plished as Jim Mollison threw the doubts 
of an expert on the possibility. *■ 

An Expert’s Opinion 

", lie spoke with authority, for be had 
himself crossed the Atlantic single- 
handed twice ; but he declared that the 
risk of fogs, of storms that might take 
the flyer unawares, and the difficulties of 
keeping a correct course at all times in 
all weathers would make the flights 
uncertain for a very long time to come. 

Ho was wrong, because he spoke for 
the lone flyer. The Caledonia and the 
Clipper meet the problem with a vastly 
different equipment. The result is ttiat 
Mollison's long time to wait has been 
reduced to less than six months. 

All honour to the men in command, 
Captain. Wilcockson of the Caledonia 
and Captain Gray of the Clipper; hut 
they were not lone flyers, for they had 
with, them a second-in-command and 
two wireless officers, supplemented, on 
the American boat, by three others. 
They could relieve one another, or could 
retire to a comfortable cabin for a meal. 
Contrast these crews with that of the 
aeroplane, still to be seen in the Science 
Museum, in which Captain John Alcoclc 
and. Lieutenant Whitton Brown crossed 
the Atlantic in 1919, flying from New¬ 
foundland to Ireland in 16 hours, often 
completely enveloped in fog. 

Navigating by the Stars 


against another. We must remark, 
nevertheless, that the captains said they 
preferred the seaman’s way of navigat¬ 
ing by the stars to the wireless signals. 

That also may alter in the future, and 
every Atlantic plane will have eyes and 
ears on the ground in Ireland and 
America, to give it weather forecasts as 
a guide to the route it should take and 
the height it should fly, and frequent 
signals to tell it where exactly it is. 
Some day in the near future the navi¬ 
gator will take with him a chart on which 
will be plotted every half-hour during 
the voyage forecasts of the air' pressure, 


air direction, and clouds through which 
he will be moving. It will not be a flat 
chart simply, but one in which the 
weather prospects will be mapped up to 
15,000 feet above the ocean. 

The object of the preliminary flights 
is not to prove that tlie double voyage 
may be made a matter of routine, for 
that was confidently believed before¬ 
hand, and certainly not to show that 
records in speed can be made, but to 
ascertain how much oil fuel must be 
carried. On the first two double flights, 
each boat arrived safely with fuel to 
spare, once with 1000 gallons more than 
was wanted. If this surplus is reduced 
the flying-boats, as they are now, will bo 
able to carry ten passengers with a 
generous allowance of luggage and a- 
thousand pounds of air-mail as well. 
America is pinning her faith to the 


very large flying-boat, but is also work¬ 
ing on high-flying land planes. Great 
Britain will next try a de Havilland 
land plane with four engines, and after 
that probably a Mayo Composite plane, 
which can lift a seaplane on its back 
and release it when the voyage has 
started. 

The idea of the high-flying plane is that 
of facilitating travel at great heights of 
20,000 feet, where the best conditions 
might be found. 

The double crossing begins a new era 
in flight, one of regularity, safety, and 
incidentally of speed. - Wliat feats lie 
before us who can say ? But this much 
we may note, that only the day before 
yesterday the journey from London to 
Aberdeen took 12 hours. The Caledonia 
crossed the wide Atlantic Ocean in 
exactly that time. 


Swans In Search of a New Home 


Wishing to find new quarters for its cygnets this swan made an overland 
journey from the waters where they were hatched at Piltdown in Sussex 


The Columbus of the Wireless World 


Contrast at the same time the mag¬ 
nificently constructed and engined flying- 
boats with that of the old flying bus of 
the pioneers, which was only four hours 
slower than the Caledonia on the west¬ 
ward flight, and it will be seen that the 
flights of today and tomorrow are ac¬ 
complished, not by one man or two, but 
by the concerted efforts of 10,000 en¬ 
gineers and inventors. 

As a particular example of this effort 
we may note that the flying-boats had 
four motors apiece and a complete radio 
organisation. Navigation was partly by 
"automatic mechanism, partly by celestial 
observations, and partly by radio signals 
sent and received at the hour and half- 
hour. All three were' checked one 


T o millions of people all over the 
world Marconi was the name of 
the magician by whose wizardry the 
marvel of wireless spoke in their ears. 

It is true that he was all that. He 
was the Columbus of Wireless, who 
brought a new world into common 
knowledge. 

He did not discover the wireless wave, 
nor was he the first to use it. A whole 
hierarchy of men of science stands 
behind the discovery of these electro¬ 
magnetic waves which travel through 
space and round the .world. There was 
Clerk-Maxwell of Cambridge, who proved 
that they must exist; von Helmholtz, 
who set his pupil Hertz to seek them; 
and Hertz, who found them. Besides 


these scientific giants there was the 
modest David Edward Hughes, who in 
1880 sent and received them in London, 
and. showed them in action to the 
President of the Royal Society, and Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley, who did not believe him. 

Wireless was thereby delayed for 
twenty years till, young Marconi, the 
Italian son of ah Irish mother, came to 
England in 1S98, with the experiments 
he had been making in 1 Bologna the 
year before. 

He nearly suffered a fate like that of 
David Hughes. The wireless of Hughes 
had been dismissed with the fateful 
words,- “ electrical induction.” The 
wise men did not perceive that the 
signals were evoked by wireless waves, 


but thought they were an example of 
the electricity induced in a coil of wire 
placed parallel to another in which 
electricity was flowing.’ 

When Marconi came to England the 
electricians were‘still pursuing the will 
O’ the wisp of signalling by electric in¬ 
duction. Sir William Precce, of the 
Post Office, was doing so and had had 
considerable success over short distances. 
But Sir William was a practical man and 
received Marconi cordially, and might, 
but for the caution of the Post Office 
Department, have given him a free 
hand. As it was, other people less 
cautious financed him, and' once more 
the opportunity passed. 

Continued on page 2 
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The Flying Man 
Above the Crowd 

A Little Epic of the Air 

This story of a National Holiday the other 
week in Paris has been sent to us by a C N 
reader who was there. 

I had just left the steps of the 
Madeleine, from which we had watched 
the stream of troops returning from the 
great Review before the French Presi¬ 
dent, and had mingled with the vast 
crowd pressing down toward the Place 
do la Concorde to join the thousands of 
others who were strolling in this finest 
square in Europe and along the Champs 
Elys6cs, dr were making their way to the 
wopderfulParisIntcrnationalExposition. 

Suddenly, just as one’s eye catches a 
glimpse of a streak of lightning, I saw an 
aeroplane flash diagonally across the 
end of the street, just above the crowd, 
and disappear. I thought' that there 
must have been an accident to one of 
the planes from the many squadrons 
roaring overhead, and that perhaps a 
short way off there had been a terrible 
loss of life among the holiday crowds. 

The Airman’s Choice 

Happily it proved that instead of 
tragedy I had really witnessed a little 
epic of the air. The airman, helpless 
with a faulty engine, found himself not 
only faced with death for himself but 
with what seemed like the inevitable 
destruction of many in the streets 
beneath him, for, owing to the national 
holiday, all the open spaces in this part 
of Paris, were crowded. His one chance 
was to land in the River Seine, here 
hardly half as wide as the Thames. 
Even then he knew he had little chance 
to save himself, for his was not a water 
machine, and the speed at which he was 
descending meant that it would plunge 
in and sink. 

But with magnificent airmanship he 
steered for the river, just missing the 
throngs in the Place and a bridge as lie 
swooped down. He managed to release 
himself as the machine struck the water, 
but was too heavily accoutred to float. 
Two men dived in and held his chin 
above water till a speed-boat from the 
Exhibition rushed to their aid, and they 
were all brought safely to the bank. 

We may well deplore the tragic duty 
of bomb-dropping for which the air- 
soldiers of all nations believe they ought 
to prepare, but here was an instance of 
a soldier thinking first of all not of 
destroying life but of saving life, what¬ 
ever happened to himself. It was a fine 
deed even to have witnessed so momen¬ 
tarily, and I was glad to hear that that 
very afternoon the French authorities 
bestowed a medal of a high order upon 
the aviator for his cool, courageous act. 

Something New and 
Something Serious 

" Nothing like this has ever been seen 
before,” said Mr Churchill in the House 
of Commons last week. 

He was referring to information he 
had received to the effect that Germans 
and Italians living abroad are bound up 
in regular national political organisa¬ 
tions, Nazi or Fascist. There must bo 
thirty or forty thousand Germans and 
Italians in this country at any moment, 
all woven together under severe dis¬ 
cipline by tlicir Governments and having 
to report at regular centres at frequent 
intervals. 

At these centres, said Mr Churchill, 
they receive instructions as to what 
they observe and what language they 
should use in moving about among our 
population. 

Surely Mr Churchill was right in-say¬ 
ing that nothing like this has ever been 
seen before. It is niore than time that 
foreign propaganda in any country was 
recognised as what it is, one of tlfc chief 
enemies of peace. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE PRIME MINISTER 

Every clay adds to the power and 
efficiency of all the services in this 
country. 

Eight hundred thousand people 
have been taken out of the slums and 
put into better quarters. 

The unemployed in the Distressed 
Areas have come down by 38 per cent. 

The revenue from British taxes has 
risen in three years by £73,000,000. 

British shipbuilding has increased 
four times in two years. 

Out of the record number of houses 
built last year more were built io let 
than were ever built to let in any year 
before, 142,000. 

The total output of British steel 
this year is likely to be 13,000,000 
tons, a remarkable achievement con¬ 
sidering tlkit before the war we never 
reached ten millions. 

The Way Out 

Oy a Spaniard 

The famous Spaniard Senor Madariaga 
has written this note to The Times. 

By a tragic coincidence this war, 
essentially Spanish, lias “ caught on ” 
abroad. 

Men, institutions, and even Govern¬ 
ments outside Spain have been adding 
fuel to the fire which is consuming our 
unhappy country. 

I earnestly hope that the more 
militant groups on both sides will 
realise that their activities are not 
merely dangerous (that they do sec) but 
also sterile. Spain will never be either • 
Communist or Fascist. Her foreign 
policy will never vary fundamentally 
whoever wins, and foreign help, known 
to have been given for something more 
than its own sake, is sure to call forth 
deep resentment in all Spain. 

Here again the best policy, and the 
one most in harmony with the interests 
of all the nations concerned, is to agree 
to bring about a speedy end of the war 
through reconciliation. 

A Victory For the League 

By Mr Eden 

In spite of the events of the last year 
the League of Nations is neither dead 
nor moribund. It still exercises a 
valuable political influence. Tlic settle¬ 
ment of the dispute between France and 
Turkey over the Sanjals of Alexandrctta 
was an example of this. That dispute 
had all the elements which might, in 
different conditions, have led to a grave 
international situation. I am confident 
that but for the fact that it was possible 
to handle it by what wc may call 
League methods a solution would not 
have been found in tlic time and the 
circumstances which prevail. It was an 
important victory, we think, for League 
principles and methods. 

Columbus of the 

Continued Irora page 1 

Marconi had a hard struggle with 
unbelief. Wc have a lively memory of 
seeing him at the Royal Society of Arts 
preparing a lecture on his system before 
its merits were fully recognised, and of 
being struck with his extraordinary 
manipulative skill. He could, and did, 
get his instruments to work in a mar¬ 
vellous way. That was liis secret. 

Marconi made wireless practical while 
other eminent men were fumbling with 
it and never getting it quite right.' 
Professor Silvanns Thompson assured us 
that while Marconi’s method might 
work for short distances, the “ induction 
method ” would undoubtedly triumph 
over long ones. 


THE JACKDAW OF 
T0RTINGT0N 

A Hampshire Guuler sends ns this story 
of the strange happenings in the store tent 
of a Blind Ranger Camp. 

We have just been in camp with Blind 
Rangers, and three jolly weeks we have 
spent under canvas. 1!, being QM, was 
in charge of the store tent, where the 
canteen sweets and fruit were kept. 
One day a Guidcr came in with a new 
stock of chocolate, which slic put on 
some tins, neatly packed in its cardboard 
box. The next day it was discovered 
that nine twopenny slabs of chocolate 
had been taken from the box. 

Wc were all very worried and tried to 
solve the mystery. We could not suspect 
anyone in camp, for a Guide's Honour is 
to be trusted, but what could have 
happened ? Wc thought of rats, which 
were in the farm close by, but they 
would not have taken so many. It was 
possible for a stranger to have crept in 
at night, but why should a thief take 
only nine pieces from a box ? Finding 
no solution of the problem, wc could 
only dismiss it from our minds. 

The next morning, when the cooks 
came to light the fire, I went to the back 
of the store tent and found there a 
complete paper wrapper and a piece of 
silver paper. Round a clump of brambles 
were more wrappings, and looking into 
the bramble bush I saw a heap of 
chocolates, 19 pieces. 

On each piece were marks which told 
us that this time not the Jackdaw of 
Rlicims had been stealing, but the 
Jackdaw of Tortington. Ho had 
slipped into the tent when no one was 
about and carried off the chocolate to 
his hiding-place under the brambles. 
Not until his greed led him to take nine 
pieces at once was anyone suspicious, and 
not till he had carried off 19 in all was 
lie found out. 

27 Nations and Ours 

By the Prime Minister 

When the Gorman and Italian Govern¬ 
ments dccitlcd to withdraw their ships 
from the naval patrol, whoso purpose 
was to prevent arms and munitions 
being taken into Spain, the Non-Inter¬ 
vention Committee had to try and find 
some way of stopping the gap. They 
could not agree. They came to a 
complete, deadlock. 

Then the whole of them, the repre¬ 
sentatives of 27 different nations, turned 
to the British Government and unani¬ 
mously asked them to try and find some 
new proposals which could be accepted 
by all. 

I do not believe such a tribute lias ever 
before been paid to the impartiality and 
the sincerity of a single great Poiocr. 


Three acres of Lancashire woodland 
have been sold to the National Trust 
for one pound. 

Wc have received from Port Elizabeth 
a further £2 towards the fund for re¬ 
patriating old war horses, making £18 
from C N readers—nearly enough to 
bring home two horses. 


Wireless World 

Marconi disproved this by establish¬ 
ing wireless communication across the 
Channel in 1899. That was virtually tlic 
first step. 

The others have followed in a miracu¬ 
lous succession, wireless from Poldhu to 
Newfoundland in 1901, and today reach¬ 
ing everywhere. It has been aided by 
inventions that were not his, primarily 
the wireless valve of Sir Ambrose 
Fleming and the electron grid of Lee de 
Forest. But to such inventions Mar¬ 
coni lent a receptive and understanding 
mind. He put wireless on the map. Pie 
never missed an opportunity of extend¬ 
ing its power, aiid now that lie is no 
more with us the world is poorer for the 
loss of one of its shrewdest brains. 


Gibraltar 

Is There a New Danger ? 

Much anxiety was expressed in 
Parliament before its rising for the 
holidays about the heavy guns that have 
lately been mounted near Gibraltar, 
powerful enough, it was thought, to 
destroy the dockyards and render the 
bay untenable to British ships. 

Such guns, said Mr Churchill, arc not 
required for any purpose connected with 
the Spanish war. It was absurd to 
suppose that General Franco would use 
his poor resources on such guns. Where 
had they come from ? Were they 
German or Italian ? 

Tlic answer of the Government was 
that the guns had- been' apparently set 
up as a defence against future bombard¬ 
ment and that they were inferior to 
the guns that could be trained on. them 
from Gibraltar, 

A Ship in a Storm 

The freighter Appledore was in Dur¬ 
ban not long ago, when a strange tale 
was told. 

It appears that wlien she was on her 
outward voyage from Wales a terrible 
storm overtook her, and the fore¬ 
mast was struck by lightning. The 
electric charge electrified the whole of 
one side of the ship and set awry the 
two compasses. 

The lifeboat compasses could not 
be used, for they also swung most 
erratically when removed from the 
boats, The voyage was completed by 
means of steering by sun,-stars, waves, 
and the direction of the wind, and-the 
ship came in sight 'of land 90 miles 
west of Portland, Australia. 

THINGS SEEN 

An elephant embracing a traffic 
policeman with its trunk. 

A bird’s egg laid on a windowsill near 
Manchester. 

A weasel dropping a mouse in front 
of a car, dashing. back to safety, and 
crossing again instantly, picking up the 
mouse on its way. 

A man leaving a suitcase on the pave¬ 
ment while he went into a' shop in 
Manchester. 

A gatepost near Coventry saying to 
all garden lovers: Open this gale; go 
through the small one and walk round. 

THINGS SAID 

The beauty of the countryside is 
imperilled by the ruthless demolition of 
great houses., Mr II. G. Alexander . 

. Wc come to lay our hands in yours 
in a friendship which, I hope, shall be 
for ever. Leader of a party of German 
soldiers visiting Dorchester 

Anyone contemplating aggression 
would hesitate if he reckoned on the 
power of a Britain fully armed. 

The Prime Minister 

The best thing I am going to take back 
to my country is the memory of your 
wonderful smiles. A Belgian Guider in 
a Blind Ranger Camp 

The word Vendetta has no English 
equivalent. - .Mr Eden 

There is room at Geneva for all 
countries. The Foreign Minister 

There is ample room for all on the 
Mediterranean. Mr Eden 

, People arc leaving the slums at the 
rate of 0 o,ooo a week. Mr Chamberlain 

The Government believe that the 
removal of trade barriers would be an 
effective step in the removal of political 
tension. ' Mr Eden 

International perfidy lias become a 
habit. Mr Lloyd George 
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Farmyard School • Tiny Traction Engines • Thames Tunnel 





Farmyard School—A mixed gathering round the pond at a Children’s Farm School in Devon 


A Holiday Mishap—What a gust of wind did on Margate sands I 
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A Man and His Machines—These little traction engines made by Mr Richard Smart, of 
Hayling Island, ore perfect scale models. They burn coal and travol at sevon miles an hour 
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esTunnel—Work is progressing on the pilot shaft for the new Thames Tunnel at 
Here is a peep at the air-locks through which the excavators enter the shaft 


Morning Qreetings—A few words for an old friend before 
setting out from a riding-school at Klngsgate in Kent 
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There Is No More 
Salonika 

One More Change on 
the Map 

THE PEOPLE TO WHOM PAUL 
SENT HIS LETTERS 

Young students of geography arc 
hereby warned that while they are 
holidaying from school something has 
happened which may lead them into a 
trap when they return. 

They may bo asked where Salonika is : 
the answer is that Salonika is now no¬ 
where but as a name in history. The 
Greek Government has suddenly changed 
its name to Thessaloniki, and no cables, 
correspondence, or parcels not bearing 
that title will be delivered. 

Many a man still shivers during this 
English summer with periodical attacks 
of malaria contracted on the Salonika 
front during the Great War, but millions 
of people venerate the city as the first 
place on earth to form the subject of 
Christian written records. 

The new name is a return to the old 
name of this ancient city, which has an 
outstanding place in the grim deeds 
attending the era of Alexander.' Cas- 
sander, King of Macedonia after Alex¬ 
ander’s death, besieged and captured 
Alexander’s mother and sister, and the 
sister, Thcssalonika, he made his wife, 
giving her name to the city he founded 
on the older site of Thermo, 

The Thessalonians 

Perhaps its king changed the history 
of the world. Alexander left a son who 
may have inherited the father’s genius, 
but Cassandor caused him to be assas¬ 
sinated. He caused the murder of every 
member of Alexander’s family except 
his own wife, and we know not what 
mighty talents perished with them. Had 
one of them survived with a tithe of 
Alexander’s gifts, Greece might have 
continued to rule and educate the world 
in art, philosophy, and the love of the 
beautiful, and Britain might have been 
a Greek colony instead of a Roman one. 

Cassandor loved and respected Thcs¬ 
salonika, and she outlived him, but one 
of her three sons, jealous of her love for 
his youngest brother, killed her. Her 
name lingered on, and her people were 
still called Thessalonians when, four 
centuries later, Paul began his Christian 
mission by writing two Epistles to them. 

Thessalonilca created one of the first 
Christian churches; it remained for 
centuries a , bulwark of Christianity, a 
link between Europe and the Orient. 
Assuredly it deserves its old historic 
name, however much we may regret one 
more confusion on the map. 

THE MILK OF 
HUMAN KINDNESS 

1 Friends In Need 

Wallup is not far from Ballarat in the 
State of Victoria, and old Mark Rooi'c is 
the milker at MacRac’s farm. 

For years Mark has milked the cows, 
and was so gentle and kind that they 
gave no trouble. The liking was mutual. 

But there was at the farm a Shorthorn 
bull with different views, and the other 
day, when Mark had just finished milk¬ 
ing and was about to leave the yard, 
the bull turned on him, knocked him 
down, and tried to trample on him. 

Mark would have fared ill, but, before 
the .worst could happen, two of the cows 
stepped into the breach. One of them got 
between the bull and the man, enabling 
him to crawl to the shelter of a tree. 

The bull followed, but again the cows 
intervened. They kept running between 
the bull and their old friend, so that the 
Shorthorn could never get near enough 
to do further injury, and at last, bruised 
and bleeding but with no bones broken, 
the old man got to the fence and safety. 


Stormy Weather For 
Mr Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt has been en- 
*■ countering heavy weather in his 
efforts to, reform America. 

The trouble with the Supreme Court 
has caused a split in the President’s own 
party—the Democrats, or Liberals as 
we should call them. Many of them have 
joined with the Republicans (or Con¬ 
servatives) in opposing the plan to add 
younger and more liberal-minded judges 
to the Supreme Court to make it more 
favourable to reform. 

This led President Roosevelt to 
modify his plan, and to a new Bill 
embodying the same idea but greatly 
restricting the addition of new judges to 
the Supreme Court. It allows one new 
judge to be appointed per annum for 
every .existing judge over 75, and up to 
a number not exceeding a third of the 
entire body. Even this compromise, 
however, is strongly opposed, and the 
issue is in the balance. 

The second great difficulty has arisen 
through the strikes caused by the new 


militant American Trade Unionism 
under Mr John Lewis, who formed the 
Committee of Industrial Organisation, 
shortly known as the CIO. 

The grave strikes in steel works em¬ 
ploying 70,000 men, situate in seven 
States of the Union, led to rioting and 
the drastic use of police and troops 
armed with guns, macliinc-guns, tear- 
gas, tanks, and aeroplanes. Many deaths 
occurred, and the violence provoked 
reaction which broke the strike. 

This industrial trouble has somewhat 
weakened the political position of the 
President in his endeavours to create a 
code of law embodying a complete plan 
for social security. \Vc do not believe, 
however, that the President’s deter¬ 
mination will fail. 

Wliat Mr Roosevelt aims at is to estab¬ 
lish minimum conditions for labour, and 
to move Congress to pass Acts making 
it illegal for goods to pass between any 
of the 48' States if they arc produced by 
labour not enjoying those conditions. 


Q 


Victoria Regina’s Penny Buns 


uiiiiN Victoria’s Penny Buns con¬ 
tinue to arrive at King’s College 
Hospital from C N readers. The number 
received this year is now close on ten 
thousand. 

Whore arc the rest of these Bun 
Pennies, with Queen Victoria’s hair 
dressed in the old-fashioned bun of our 
grandmothers ? 

King’s College Hospital, which wants 
all the pennies of any kind it can get, 
suggested that anyone with a bun penny 
should send it to their fund, and since 
the C N took up this amusing idea the 
Bun Pennies have flowed in from all 
parts of the country. 

Ten thousand odd pennies seems a 
goodly number, but it is small compared 
with the number of Bun Pennies' still 
being circulated to buy buns or boxes of 
matches. or bars of chocolate. Nearly 
everybody must have one some time in 
the week. We have just turned out the 
few coppers in our pocket, and behold 
there was a Bun Penny among them ! 


Why not keep a box for them and send 
them to Sister Housekeeper at King’s 
College Hospital now and then ? It is a 
good game to pick them out of your 
change and let them grow. 

The first of these coins has the date 
18O0, and the Queen with her bun 
appeared on them . till 1894. In the 
34' years the valued amount was 
71,493,490, or 358,447,600 pennies, ' a 
tremendous number. During those 
years £500,000 worth of pennies were 
withdrawn from circulation (120,000,000 
coins), but the largest proportion of 
these were older pennies, many coined 
before Queen Victoria put her hair up. 

So by any reckoning there should be 
200,000,000 of these pennies left, and 
if any C N readers has one of these 
hidden millions no better use could be 
found for it than to send it on to Sister 
Housekeeper, King’s College Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, London, S.E. Any other 
penny will buy- the chocolate—which 
will taste all the better afterwards. 


Awl Ackwantance 


W i ierevicu Scots arc gathered together 
(an almost worldwide area, for they 
are unexcelled as modern pioneers) the 
21st of this month was kept with a touch 
of pride, for it was the anniversary of the 
death of Robert Burns, 141 years ago. 

The whole world must have been 
astounded at the poor result of the 
appeal for putting the poet’s grave in 
order, yet it cannot be denied that Scots 
keep up the birth day and death day of 
Burns with remarkable enthusiasm. 

Wallace and Bruce are the Scots’ 
military heroes. Scott has a unique 
place in the affections of all who speak 
our tongue, but Burns ranks above 
them all in popular favour. For no 
other man in the world are such honours 
annually reserved. In the cities at 
home, in the villages, in the cities 


throughout the Empire, and far away 
in prairie and backblock hamlets, his 
name links Scotsmen in celebrations 
without parallel. 

Burns and Scott saved the Scottish 
Lowland dialect as a literary form at a 
time when other Scottish men of letters 
were leagued for its destruction. 

Sir James Wilson has given us a book 
explaining how the difficult words in 
Burns should be pronounced. He 
reminds us that when we sing the first 
lino of Auhl Lang Sync we should sing 
“ Slu'd awl ackwantance be furgoat ” ; 
and that in other poems moon should 
be pronounced min, soon should be shin, 
out should be oot, and milk should be 
nuilk. All these and other grand old dia¬ 
lect words were heard round the. world 
where Scots forgathered on the 21st. 


The Golden Dustman 


B ournemouth is a beautiful pleasure 
city which receives thousands of gay 
visitors who for their brief holiday throw 
care and thrift to the winds. 

This means an immense problem of 
waste and litter for the city fathers to 
attend to, and now all this is being 
turned into beauty and profit. 

After being sifted, all that cannot be 
used is burned in destructors, and the 
heat provides power for crushing the 
unburnable matter and mixing it with 
cement to form over 30,000 paving slabs 
a year. The heat from the destructors 
also warms the water in the public baths. 


Old cans and kitchen utensils arc 
treated and then used to the extent of 
hundreds of tons to form foundations 
for new roads. Bournemouth lias given 
up trams in favour of trolleybuses, and 
the old rails arc coming in most oppor¬ 
tunely to reinforce the concrete of huge 
groynes for coast defence against the 
inroads of the sea. Useless hollows are 
being fdlcd and levelled to form children’s 
playgrounds. Marshy swamps by the 
River Stour are being reclaimed. 

Bournemouth must have been reading 
Dickens, and is now apparently believing 
in the Golden Dustman, 


Men Who Made 
a New Nation 

The Power of the Pen 

The power of the pen when devoted 
to good purpose has lately been 
illustrated by the nation’s Medical 
Officer of Health, Sir Arthur MacNalty. 
It is to bo hoped that some of our 
novelists, concerned with preaching a 
doctrine of pessimism and decay will 
take note of his words, 

Four great novelists, said Sir Arthur 
MacNalty, moved the public conscience 
to support health and industrial reform, 
Charles Dickens, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Charles Kingsley, and Mrs Gaskell. 

Truths For Society N ; ! 

It was the young Disraeli who, in his 
novel Sybil impressed on society the 
fact that it consisted of Two Nations, 
the rich and the poor, two nations 
“ between whom there is no intercourse 
and no sympathy ; who are as ignorant 
of each other’s habits, thoughts, and 
feelings as if they were dwellers in 
different zones or inhabitants of different 
planets ; who are formed by a different 
breeding,- are fed by different food, are 
ordered by different manners, and arc 
not governed by the same laws.” 

Sir Arthur pointed out how Sybil 
gave an impulse to factory legislation 
by its account of child slavery in mines, 
and its picture of the hard lot of the 
agricultural labourer in the hungry 
Forties. What was the condition of the 
rural town of Marney ? "A collection-of 
ruined hovels, where the labourers lived 
amid surroundings of indescribable 
squalor, till pestilence or famine re¬ 
leased them from their misery.” 

The Magna Carta of Health 

Lord Beaconsfield was exceptionally 
happy because lie was able as Prime 
Minister to remedy some of the evils 
of which he wrote. His Government in 
1875 passed the great Public Health 
Act, the Magna Carta of Health which 
set up a sanitary code. This confirmed 
the compulsory appointment of medical 
officers of health by local authorities ; 
it aimed at securing the drainage of 
houses, the sewerage of towns, the 
scavenging of streets, the removal of 
house refuse, wholesome conditions with¬ 
in houses, and the immediate isolation 
of infectious persons. 

Charles Kingsley with burning elo¬ 
quence in Alton Locke denounced the 
sweated tailors, and in another novel 
denounced the ravages of cholera. Mrs 
Gaskell, in Mary Barton and North 
and South, preached the same doctrine. 

But the writer most successful m 
quickening the public conscience , re¬ 
garding health abuses was Dickens. 
Through Oliver Twist he brought about 
the reform of the Poor Law. In Martin 
Chuzzlcwit he drew two figures of 
comedy, Sairey Gamp and Betsy Prig, 
who laughed out of life their foul 
prototypes and gave an impetus to the 
work of Florence Nightingale in building 
up a trained nursing profession. And in 
Blealc House Dickens struck a mighty 
blow against slum property and filthy 
burial-grounds. : 

March of Health Progress 

Sir Arthur MacNalty went on to show 
how Britain has built up a great service 
of public lq'giene, and contrasted it with 
the days when Henry the -Seventh, in 
the fifteenth century, wrote to Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella that the water of 
England was undrinkable, and that 
therefore tho young Princess Katharine 
of Aragon, betrothed to Prince Arthur, 
should be accustomed to drink wine. 

Personal cleanliness and lessened 
overcrowding have stamped out typhus, 
the deadly gaol fever which spread from 
the prisoner in tho dock to the judge on 
the bench. 

From how many evils we have 
emerged ! How much of hope for the 
future we may derive from a glance at 
the old bad days ! 
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into the chalk Sri Watching Punch and Judy 



Councillor J, T. Harrison of Salford 
lias put forward a splendid plan for 
beautifying pit heaps. He would make 

them into delightful shrubberies. 

But Hyde, in Cheshire, is doing a still 
better thing with ail old pit heap-which 
luis long been an ugly spot on a main 
road. The town council is removing the 
heap altogether and filling a hollow with 
the rubbish. Already new houses are 
being built where the untidy heap stood. 

Tt is an old C N idea that the cinder 
tips should be put into the chalk pits—- 
in other words, that the great holes made 
by quarries add other excavations 
should lie levelled up with the material 
of the great rubbish and slag heaps in 
many parts of the country; and it is 
more and more being done with great 
success in various ways. 


SOS 


A blackbird near Harrogate has a 
nest in a garden hedge. 

One day not long ago the bird found 
a worm and flow off with it to the young 
birds in the nest, but a moment later 
it was fluttering on a window-sill, the 
worm still in its bill. Tapping at the 
window and showing signs of distress, the 
bird attracted the attention of the 
. family ; and when someone went into 
the garden to see what was the matter 
they found a kitten crouching near the 
nest. The kitten was carried indoors, 
and the blackbird returned to the nest. 

The Twins 

Margaret and Evelyn Williams are 
the twin daughters of Dr Davis Williams, 
Medical Officer of Lithcrlaiul, near 
Liverpool. . They are not much alike 
facially, but their minds and brains 
work in sympathy. Since they first 
went to school they studied the same 
things for the same length of time, and 
always got identical results in their 
exams. They went to Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity together, to become doctors 
like their father ; and have just received 
their M 15 and Ch.B together. They 
are 22 years old. 

LUCY’S ADVENTURE 
IN THE DARK 

Lucy is a duck. She lives on the slopes 
of Penygcnt, and after a storm, was 
carried down a swollen stream into a 
pothole, falling 40 feet into the dark. 

A fortnight later a party of potholers 
from Settle, with ropes and ladders and a 
pocketful of corn, went down into the 
depths, enticed Lucy by scattering corn, 
made her a prisoner, and carried her. in 
triumph to the surface. She is now back 
on the farm, apparently little the worse 
for her exploration of caverns measure¬ 
less to man. 

Four Swiss Languages 

In our recent article on . Switzerland 
and her happy confederation of races 
and tongues, wc referred to the existence 
iu the Republic of a fourth language, 
Romansch, spoken by some .50,000 Swiss 
citizens. 

It is now announced that the Swiss 
Parliament has decided to make 
Romansch a fourth national language, 
and the decision has been received with 
joy in the Eugadine, processions of 
villagers parading the decorated streets 
amid peals of bells. 

Romansch is a Latin tongue, and has 
a considerable literature of its own. 

A dozen Eggs 

When a mother hen died and left a 
dozen eggs on a nest at Driffield in 
Yorkshire a woman at once put hot 
water bottles round the eggs. She re¬ 
filled the bottles from time to time, and 
after three weeks had the joy of seeing 
the eggs hatch and a dozen fluffy little 
chicks come triumphantly out. 


£100 More for a 
small House 

The cost, of small houses is rising 
seriously and apparently demands the 
close attention of Parliament. 

I11 Scotland, it is officially reported a 
small house costs £\qq more to build 
than at this time last year. 

The natural result of so great a rise 
is to cause a serious decrease of demand. 
The building industry cannot be so 
blind as not to perceive that it is in 
its own interest to keep prices down. 

Builders cannot be blamed lor rises 
in the price of timber and metals which 
are beyond their control, hut wc hope 
they will put their heads together and 
do all they can not to cause a decline 
in building that might be progressive. 

PEARL 

The cargo of a Japanese ship which 
foundered in a gale off the mouth of 
the Liverpool River iu Australia has 
been brought up from tlic sea-bed. It 
was 300 tons of pearl shell valued at 
over ^40,000', and to recover it 36 divers 
had. to work 48 hours. 

A RIDE FOR THE FISHES 

In the Canterbury Province of New 
Zealand some of the streams and small 
rivers dried up during the hot summer 
of last year, but the fish in them were 
not left to perish. 

The Canterbury Acclimatisation 
Society, which looks after the trout of 
these rivers, had a busy time, for its 
officers transported 67,810 trout from 
the Selwyn River, near Christchurch, to 
other rivers and streams where there 
was still plenty of water. 

How were the fish carried from one 
river to another ? They were taken in 
an iron tank which has been fitted to 
the floor of a motor-truck. 


101 

Mr Robert Brisby of Wrelton near 
Pickering in Yorkshire has fought a 
good fight and finished his course at 101. 

Ho passed away while on his knees in 
the garden he loved, and to tlic end he 
had remained active and vigorous. He 
was planting potatoes when lie was 99, 
and on his 95th birthday ho gave an 
address in Wrelton chapel, grateful for 
having been able to preach the gospel 
for 75 years. 

All Flesh is Grass 

The growing anxiety about the world’s 
fertility, so largely given to waste, has 
brought together in Wales the repre¬ 
sentatives of 37 nations. 

" Ali flesh is grass ” might well have 
been the motto of this Aberystwyth 
Conference on Grassland. It is pro- 
foundly -true. 

Some 400 farmers and agricultural 
experts met, and the place of their meet¬ 
ing was a tribute to the splendid work 
done by Professor Staplcdon of Aberyst¬ 
wyth University, who was president of 
the Conference. 

Wo have enormous areas of poor, 
weedy pasture, and it is hoped to make it 
yield food for many people. I11 the world 
as a whole hundreds of millions of acres 
await redemption. 

METAL BRIQUETTES 

As coal dust is pressed into briquettes 
and good material saved, so iron dust is 
being turned into metal briquettes. 

The reason for this is that the waste 
of iron from lathes, planes, drillers and 
other machines takes the form of dust, 
known as scarf. This scarf is useless 
for rcmclting because the air blast in 
the steel furnace blows it away unburnt, 
or as sparks. If, however, it is pressed 
into briquettes it can bo rcmelted in the 
furnace like ordinary scrap iron. 


Over the Mountains For Gold 


A member of the Australian Federal 
Parliament, Mr John T. Jennings, 
has been telling us of the wonderful way 
in which Australia has opened up 
goldmines in New Guinea. 

The goldfields, 3500 feet above the 
sea, are 50 miles inland, and between 
them and the coast lies some of the most 
terrible country in the world, wild 
territory without roads, an impenetrable 
barrier to trade and commerce. Hcrc> 
where the original prospectors suffered 
every kind of hardship as they pioneered 
a way over the mountain ranges 12,000 
feet high, arc people, still so backward 
that they are head-hunting cannibals; 


but beyond the ranges is Wan, with its 
new town which has sprung up round 
the mines. 

Mr Jennings declares that this new 
town is perhaps the most air-minded 
community in the world. It can bo 
visited by air alone. All the miners have 
reached it by air, and all its mining 
machinery, its dredgers and horses and 
cars and cattle have gone flying over 
the mountains. Every year planes carry 
6000 tons of goods and 12,000 passengers, 
and Wau, with modern equipment in the 
midst ol a barbarous setting, is pro¬ 
ducing gold which lias to be carried 
over the mountains and far away. 


France Paying 
the Bills 

After the spending comes the reckon¬ 
ing ! France, under her new Finance 
Minister, M. Bonnet, is facing new tax 
demands reckoned to bring in some 
^64,000,000 a year. 

Income-tax, petrol tax, stamp duties, 
production tax—all are to bo raised. 
There has been great evasion of income 
tax in Franco, and as a check on the 
truth of income-tax declarations the 
corporations arc now required to report 
all dividend payments, and taxpayers 
who fail to declare a dividend must pay 
xooo francs for each offence. 

In addition, railway fares, transport 
charges, postage, telegrams, and tele¬ 
phones arc raised in price. In France 
tobacco and matches are State mono¬ 
polies, and prices are to go up 20 per 
cent all round. 

So the Budget is to be balanced, the 
revenue of tlic State is to be made to 
meet its expenditure. 

The threepenny Bit 

What has become of the new three¬ 
penny bit of which 16 millions were put 
into circulation ? Neither the writer nor 
many friends who have been asked have 
handled this new twelve-sided coin. 

The Master of the Mint imagines that 
people are hoarding them and will 
continue to do so until the novelty has 
worn off. They are still being issued 
and will continue to be made as long as 
there is a demand from the banks. 

Home Sense 

According to the National Safety 
Council of the United States home is the 
most dangerous place in the world. 

Last year there wore 37,800 traffic 
deaths, but this toll of the roads was 
exceeded by the number of accidental 
deaths in the home. It appears that a 
score of people were injured in their 
homes every minute of last year, and 
every hour of every day a dozen people 
met their deaths under their own roofs 
through some carelessness or misfortune, 
perhaps slipping when getting in or out 
of their bath, or falling down stairs, or 
being scalded or burnt. 

It seems that home sense is needed as 
much as road sense. 

What the Housebreaker 
is Doing Now 

Still another famous old house has 
fallen into the hands of the housebreaker. 
In a block of r8th-contury mansions, all 
doomed to destruction, is 17 Bruton 
Street, once tlic home of the Earl of 
Strathmore. From it our Queen Eliza¬ 
beth went to her wedding, and Princess 
Elizabeth was born there in 1926. 

NO LITTER IN THE LIFT 

We send our congratulations to the 
tidiest lift boy in Leeds. 

Before be was put in charge of tlie lift 
the corridors of the building and the 
lift itself were always littered with tram 
and bus tickets, scraps of paper, and 
empty cartons. But tlic smart boy 
who has only recently left school has 
altered all this. 

Pie has made a litter box out of an old 
grocery carton. There is a slit at the 
top, and above it a notice informing 
everyone going up in the lilt that they 
may put their litter inside. 

“ You wouldn’t believe how many 
people throw litter away when they 
think nobody is looking,” lie says ; " but 
they’re not going to do it in my lift.” 

MANX FISH 

The Manx Fishery Board have bred 
ten million plaice in their .hatchery, 
which have been set free in the sea. 
They are also breeding trout, with which 
they are re-stocking Manx rivers. Dur¬ 
ing the year 8400 barrels of salt herring 
have been exported, chiefly to Germany. 
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The Patches of Clear Sky 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



By Mr Eden 

Within a day or two of the Parlia¬ 
mentary holiday the Foreign Minister 
surveyed the world in a speech in the 
Commons, and we reproduce this hopeful 
assurance which Mr Eden gave. 

As we survey the world the 
outlook is not wholly bad. 
There are storm clouds, but there 
are patches of clear sky. 

On the whole the atmosphere is 
less tense and lowering than 
12 months ago. There has been 
a measure of cooperation, how¬ 
ever uncertain its working or 
however incomplete its success. 
None of the nations, some of 
them violently partisan to one 
side or the other in the Spanish 
conflict, in truth desire that the 
flames should spread. No one 
can hope to reap advantage 
from a long war. 

I would leave this thought with 
the Committee. There is a further 
difference between the years be¬ 
fore 1914 and today. In those 
years most people found it hard 
to believe in the possibility of a 
world war, and even those whose 
apprehensions ■ were most acute 
greatly underrated its scope and 
its duration. Today wc know 
more of the monster, and this 
should aid us to control and 
counter him. 

Therefore, though the load of 
international anxiety remains 
heavj’’, and there can be no lasting 
confidence until an international 
organisation with world member¬ 
ship is entrusted with the arbi¬ 
tration of our differences and the 
solution of our disputes, yet I 
stand at this box with a greater 
measure of hope than was possible 
a year ago that the nations will 
yet compose their quarrels and 
that peace will be preserved. 

Cranks 


The Child on the Road 

’J’iie Minister' of Transport .has 
pointed out that in the high pro¬ 
portion of accidents to children the 
age of five is the danger spot. 

Wc presume that that. is because 
it is the age at which many children 
are allowed out by themselves. 

For pedal cyclists the peak of danger 
is from 14 to 15. That, presumably, 
is the age at which many boys and 
girls are first allowed to ride a bicycle. 

The moral would seem to be that 
special precautions should be taken 
during these periods of acute danger. 

© 

500 Tins For 500 Louts 

’Pn ere are litter louts in Lakeland. 

Fcople landing at Waterhead by 
Lake Windermere are always leaving 
rubbish on the shore; and the river 
at Grasmere is apparently being used 
as a tip for everybody’s unwanted 
things. An Amblcside councillor who 
was told that over 500 tins had been 
thrown into the River Rothay de¬ 
clared that if he could find out who 
were the culprits he would wheel the 
rubbish through the town and tip it 
into their gardens. 

, © 

A Wool Surprise 

J^esearch is always yielding sur¬ 
prises for industry. 

A curious fact that has come to light 
is that to produce the best yam it is 
not necessary or desirable to use fibres 
of equal degrees of fineness. A tech¬ 
nical committee reports that-mixtures 
of various degrees of fineness spin 
better and yield a more regular yarn 
than those made of fibres of one kind 
of fineness only. 

We may note in passing that the 
growth of these international organi¬ 
sations to help industry is a very pleas¬ 
ing feature of world development. 

© 

Peter and Pan 


Two Piles of Books 

Jt is announced from Germany with 
much boasting that three million 
copies of Herr Hitler’s Book have been 
sold, and that if piled one upon the 
other they would reach a height 
380 times that of the Eiffel Tower. 

What we are not told is how much 
compulsion has been used in building 
up this circulation. 

The C N is glad to announce that 
three million copies have been sold of 
the Children’s Encyclopedia, that piled 
one upon the other they would reach 
a height ten times as great as the pile 
of Herr Hitler’s book, and that every 
copy has been bought and sold without 
any compulsion whatever. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gouTHERLY breezes bring the 
mosquito. But we needn’t 
get the wind up. 

0 

giNGiNG is good for the health. A little 
fresh air. 

0 

JYveryone watches a graceful diver. 
Except the diver.' - 
0 

yyic talk too much. American, says a 
teacher. We get it over. 



Rot weather causes foot troubles. Its 
sole disadvantage. 

0 



'T’iie supporters of the National 
Trust must have been much 
amazed last week by reading the 
report of a speech by the chair¬ 
man at its annual meeting. The 
Marquess of Dufferin, referring 
to the Litter Lout, is reported as 
urging people not to develop 
“ too tidy a mincl .” and adding : 

Of all cranks the anti-litter crank 
is the worst. 

. We must all hope the Marquess 
has been misreported. If those 
who have worked so hard to keep 
the country tidy are to be counted 
cranks, we must head the list 
with King George the Fifth, add 
the names of almost every public 
man of any note, the Scout Move¬ 
ment and the Guide Movement, 
the Prime Minister, the Editor of 
The Times, and 99£- per cent of 
’members of the National Trust. 

It would be possible to make 
many lists of cranks, but the Anti- 
Litter list would beat them all. 


■piiE story is told that Sir J. M. 

Barrie and an editor were once 
sitting side by side at a dinner when 
the editor said, “ I suppose. Sir 
James, some of your, plays do better 
than others ? They are not all suc¬ 
cesses, I imagine.” 

Sir James leaned toward him con¬ 
fidentially, his eyes twinkling as lie 
replied, “ No, not all. Some Peter out 
and others Pan out." 

© 

This Kind Old World 

week or two ago Reverend Stanley 
Belcher of South Kirby in 
Yorkshire wrote to one of the news¬ 
papers appealing for a spinal chair 
for a cripple girl. 

Three offers of help were made by 
the first post the next morning, 
and from Ilcckmondwikc came a 
wonderful letter saying : 

Sir, Re spinal chair.. If you have 
not got one, order what you require 
and send the account to me. 



goME men are cut out to be uncles. By 
sharp nieces and nephews ? 

0 

lady advertiser offers to give 
lessons in curtseying. Some, 
people think that sort of thing 
ought to be dropped. 

_ © 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
'J’iie Scottish S P C A is giving free 
oatmeal drinks to thirsty horses 
this summer. 

Till! latest trade returns arc very 
cheerful. 

pouR hundred Durham miners receiv¬ 
ing a grant of ^3000 have given it 
for six homes for worn-out men. 

thousand people arc benefiting 
from the Papworth Village Settle¬ 
ment. 

jyjoRE British ships are being built 
than for seven years past. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Someone has said that the best cure 
for headache is to get dizzy .with doing 
good'turns. 


His Holiday 

By The Pilgrim 

VT/hen we hear people impressing 
upon us their need of a holiday, 
telling us they have not had a day 
off since last August, wc can hardly 
help smiling. 

We remember our friend George 
Rickaby, whe never had much of this 
world’s wealth, but went thirteen 
years, to our knowledge, without a 
holiday other than a. very occasional 
week-end, when he would shut up 
the shop and spend a few hours 
wandering about in the country. 

Each August found him still at 
work, weighing lip and serving out, 
going on quietly and cheerfully with 
his work, content to remain behind 
his counter, satisfied with half an 
hour’s stroll down hot city streets. 

He used to say it did him a world of 
good thinking of the dozen poor boys 
for whose fortnight’s holiday at. the 
seaside he had paid. “ If your mind 
is at rest it is very rarely that you 
need a holiday,” he would say. 

© 

The Scrap Heap 

our local authorities bestir 
themselves to avoid the waste 
of scrap metal ? 

The present demand for old iron is 
unprecedented, but always the prob¬ 
lem of waste is with 11s. It is useless 
for the iron trade to beg us to sell 
iron scrap when so many households, 
although anxious to help, cannot 
produce enough to make it worth the 
while of the local merchant to collect 
it. Here the local authority can help 
by employing its dustmen to pick up 
all the bits of iron we have to spare. 

Again and again the C N has called 
for some organisation of waste ; it is 
high time the matter was taken in hand. 
© 

August All of Gold 

... August, being rich arrayd 
In garment all of gold downe to the 
ground ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely Mayd 
Forth by the lilly hand, the which 
, was cround 

1 With eares of come, and full her hand 
was found ; 

That was the righteous Virgin which 
of old 

Lived here on earth, and Plenty made 
abound; 

But after Wrong was loved, and 
Justice solde, 

She left the unrighteous world and 
was to heaven extold. 

Edmund Spenser 

© 

A Prayer That We May Remember 

Dear Father in heaven, WI10 art 
with us always and everywhere, never 
forgetting us though we often forget 
Thee, we thank Thee for the joy of 
being Thy children,'and pray that we 
may remember Thy care and love for 
us, and honour Thee by being ever 
truthful, ever loving, ever earnest to 
do Thy will. 

We thank Thee for the blessings of 
home life, for father and mother, and 
all who love us. May we never think 
or say or do what would grieve them. 

Amen 
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ittle Holland 



The Scouts arc leaving for their great 
Jamboree, and as if to make the event 
more famous the Carnegie Foundation 
at The Hague is giving the Chief Scout a 
Peace Prize. 

It is the 1 Vaider Peace Prize, founded 
by a Dutch subject who left his property 
to the Carnegie Foundation to provide 
an annual prize of £2100 to whoever 
rendered “ the most valuable services to 
the cause of peace or had contributed 
to finding means of combating war." 

This year's prize goes to Lord Baden- 
Powell, and its presentation to him will 
gladden the,hearts of the Jamboree boys. 

'"Twenty-five thousand Boy Scouts 
from 31 nations are meeting in 
Holland this weekend to hold a World 
Jamboree, the fifth of its kind. 

It is four years since the last of these 
great gatherings of the ambassadors of 
goodwill to all men was held, and it is 
fitting that the country chosen for this 
assembly should be the little land in 
whose royal capital, The Hague, stands 
the Temple of Peace where sits the 
Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice, one of the most valuable institu¬ 
tions of the League, 

The site of the Jamboree is near 
Haarlem, the meeting-place being the 
old Manor of Vogelenzang, which as 
long ago as the 13th century belonged 
to the Counts of Holland, who came 
here to hunt and to hear the song of tlie 
birds—for this is the meaning of its 
name. The camping ground is in one 
of the most rural spots in , Holland, 
three miles from the North Sea across 
sand dunes, and four from Haarlem, 
and in the midst of bulb-fields, wood¬ 
lands, 'and rich meadows. 

A City of Flowers and 
Its Astonishing Story 

'Hue magnificent part Ilaarlem played 
1 during Holland’s war for freedom 
as a Protestant nation gives the old city 
a shining place in the national history. 
For seven terrible months Ilaarlem 
withstood a great Spanish army, women 
fighting as valiantly as men ; then, with 
a barbarity recalled by recent events, 
the victor put to death the entire 
garrison and 2000 of the townspeople. 

The Scouts will be reminded, however, 
of the beauties rather than of the 
tragedies of the town, for Ilaarlem is a 
city of flowers, a little Eden in a wonder¬ 
ful land, lovely with tulips, hyacinths, 
lilies, and other lovely growths, Even so 
the Muse of History will have a story to 
tell them, one of the most astonishing 
in the annals of civilisation. 

Haarlem celebrates this year the 
300th anniversary of the ending of a 
crisis without parallel. During the 
reign of our Queen Elizabeth tulips 
were introduced from Turkey into 
Holland, beautiful rarities for which 
rich,Dutch merchants gladly paid high 
prices. A great trade . in the new 
flowers grew up, and extravagant sums 
changed hands over the transactions. 

Soon the fashion became a craze, and, 
as we have seen the price of gold mount 
during our own time, so the Dutch saw 
the prices of tulips mount. Haarlem 
was a chief centre of tulip cultivation, 
and at one time was the envy of the 
world as the possessor of a certain species 
of tulip of which there was supposed to 
be only one other in the world. So 
heavy were the dealings, so ruinous the 
prices, that there was not money enough 
in Holland to finance the trade.. 

Stock exchanges were established at 
Haarlem and elsewhere solely for the 


tulip trade, where people frcnziedly 
speculated as our own ancestors were 
later to speculate in South Sea stock. 
They bought at enormous prices and 
sold at prices still higher ; the whole 
nation became demoralised by gambling 
on tulip bulbs. 

Wise men saw that a trade had 
grown up which could not and ought not 
to last. People were gambling not only 


suddenly and sadly to an end, not with¬ 
out having affected our own country, 
where as much as £70 was paid for a 
single bulb which, after the Craze, was 
worth not as many pence. 

This amazing story of our beautiful 
tulips will be something for the Scouts 
to tell by tlioir camp-fires ; but indeed 
they will have much to talk about in 
this fine little country of the Dutch. 


Looking down on a corner of the Wieringermeer Polder, a vast area of 
land won from the Zuyder Zee 


with bulbs available but on bulbs that 
never existed, buying imaginary stock 
arid selling imaginary Stock at higher 
and higher prices; and many were ruined 
when time for settlement came. 

Partly by official action, partly by 
exhaustion of the resources of the 
deluded gamblers, the trade at last 
collapsed. People who had bought 
bulbs to sell again found themselves, 
after paying thousands of pounds for 
bulbs, unable to dispose of them for as 
many shillings. 

And so, just three centuries ago, this 
craze, unparalleled in horticulture or 
any other form of commerce, came 


Dutch Scouts have been spending 
busy weeks in preparing the camp, and 
of the 23,000 in all Holland 7000 will 
act as hosts. Even so they will not form 
the biggest racial group, as 8000 are 
coming from the British Empire. France 
will be next with 2400, from America 
there will he over 1000, while neighbour 
Belgium is sending 860, and little 
Luxembourg as many as 375. Egypt 
is sending Go, Iran 36 Persian lads, 
Mexico 18, and the smallest group of all 
will be nine Siamese. 

The camp will be divided into eight 
sub-camps, in each of which every 
country taking part in the Jamboree 


will be represented, each sub-camp 
having its own camp-fire and its own 
interpreters and forming .a complete 
international settlement in itself. Wliat 
brave sights they will be with their 
national flags blowing in the breeze! 
Gay with movement and colour, too, 
will be the Kagcr Lake, ten miles away, 
when the Sea-Scouts give demonstra¬ 
tions with tlioir boats. 

One of the most important events 
connected with this Jamboree will be 
the International Conference to be held 
at The Hague, The new President of the 
Boy Scout’s International Committee is 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who will be 
leading flic 400 Swedish Boy Scouts. 
Witli Princess Sybilla, his wife, he was 
present at the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
Coronation Thanksgiving Service in 
the Abbey, and spent many hours at 
the training centre in Gilwell Park. 

In addition to preparing the camp at 
Birds Song the Dutch Scouts have been 
arranging excursions for their guests, 
so that they may sec some of the wonders 
of their native land. 

Holland may be small in comparison 
witli the neighbouring countries, yet 
she has in many ways achieved a great¬ 
ness which gives her a high position 
among-other nations. She has a rich 
and well-founded tradition as a country 
of intrepid navigators and successful 
colonisers, keen traders, great thinkers, 
famous painters, engineers, scholars, 
and statesmen. The Sooo British Scouts 
whom Lord Somers will lead across the 
North Sea in eight ships will find a land 
very much like their own. In several 
ways the Netherlands is more like 
Great Britain than any other country. 

Little Holland and Her 

Big Overseas Empire 

Wii suppose the three most striking 
" features of our own country are the 
immensity of our Empire compared with 
the homeland, the vastness of our ship¬ 
ping trade, and the love of freedom, and 
m each of these ways .Holland is like a 
smaller England. With only eight million 
inhabitants at home, she lias over sixty 
million under her rule overseas. Her 
colonies and dependencies arc nearly as 
populous as those of France. Her 
shipping has ranked with that of the 
greater European nations for three 
hundred years. In her love of freedom, 
particularly religious freedom, she lias 
no rival except Britain, France, the 
United States, and Switzerland. 

For over 300 years the Dutch have 
been a fine people, and have held their 
own in spite of difficulties that have 
constantly threatened to engulf them. 

But the-chief enemy which has made 
the existence of Holland precarious is 
the sea. If we look at the map we see 
that her coast is roughly shaped like a 
bow, from the mouth of the River 
Scheldt to the mouth of tile River Ems, 
and for more than half this distance the 
outermost rim is formed by islands. 
Far back in time the islands were part 
of the mainland, but the sea has burst 
through in many places, forming the 
islands, and forming farther north tlio 
great bay called the Zuyder Zee. 

When these inroads of the sea have 
taken place hundreds of villages have 
been destroyed and covered by the salt 
waters.' The seashores arc formed of 
low sandhills. If the sea breaks through 
where the sandhills have been weakened 
the waters rush in and fill up huge 
tracts, for two-fifths of the whole 
country is lower than sca-lcvcl, and this 
low land—Holland means hollow land— 
is the richest soil in the country. 

Continued on page 8 
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The Splendid Little Homels 


The livers themselves, moreover, and the 
many canals which join river to river arc 
higher than the fields beside their banks, and 
their beds are constantly being made higher by 
‘ the soil they bring down suspended in their 
waters, so that they too may burst their banks 
and flood the country. To prevent this ruinous 
flooding tiro Dutch have to exercise everlasting 
watchfulness and skill, making banks or dykes 
to keep out the sea, strengthening the dunes or 
sandhills, .and building, higher the river and 
canal embankments' on which their paved 
highways are made. These dangers, and the 
care and cleverness with which they are over¬ 
come;, have been a training for the whole people, 
and have built up the national character genera¬ 
tion after generation.' In mastering difficulties 
like these the Dutch race lias become staunch, 
strong, and brave; but, so far from the sea 
winning the fight, it is constantly losing 
it, for large tracts of land that had been 
covered by the waters arc surrounded 
by embankments, the water is pumped 


up into canals and rivers, and the drained land 
is cultivated. 

On their visit to the Zuyder Zee our Boy 
Scouts will be seeing something of tlic vast 
reclamation work which is winning for Holland 
over half a million acres from the sea. Their 
guides will point out to' them the crops ripe for 
the harvest on land which within their lifetime 
lay beneath the waves, while the huge dams 
and other masterpieces of modern engineering 
will tell their own talc, ■ 

About one-twelfth of Holland is water in the 
canal and river systems, and so every Hollander 
is at home on tho'water and understands boats 
and ships. That is why the Dutch arc also 
seafaring men, who have made a great name as 
voyagers and explorers and have founded a 
colonial empire in the East Indies almost eight 
times as populous as their little home country. 

This fine race, battling with difficulties that 
would be fatal if they were not faced, and 
constantly winning the victory, has also shown 
its strength of character in fighting the battle 


of freedom. The Dutch were amor, 
people who accepted the Protests, 
mation and claimed the right of tl: 
themselves about religion. When.th 
such freedom in England they were fr 
William Tyndalc, the Englishman, 
allowed to translate tho Bible in E 
went to Holland and translated it the 
Spain, through the frightful icrucl* 
Inquisition, made martyrs of a hun, 
sand of them, they resisted to the A 
after eighty years of war established 
free Dutch Republic. At the same; 
Netherlands, which then included Bel? 
foremost in Europe in industry, in a 
architecture, and English manufact 
largely revived by the skill of men 
persecution from these illustrious lan 
Perhaps we may hear some of tin 
masters saying, when Lord Somers b: 
homo from their great Jamboree, wh 
Frenchman said God wade the. i 
Holland was made by the Hollanders , 
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of the Gallant Dutch People 



A striking subject for a painter 
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A charming corner of Old Amsterdam 
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Cutting a great drainage ditch in land partly reclaimed from the Zuyder Zee 


One of many villages on the newly-won land 
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' Good nei&s comes from the very oldest 
■part of historic England, the wonderful 
area about the old village of Avebury, in 
the heart of Prehistoric Wiltshire. 

T his character of the village and the 
downland about it is to be pre¬ 
served for ever, thanks to the good 
efforts of a group of public-spirited move¬ 
ments supported by the Office of Works 
and the National Trust. The scheme is 
likely to cost about ^n,ooo, and of 
this /4000 has already been promised. 
Tliere could be no better use of a few 
shillings or pounds which any CN 
reader has to spare, \vc suggest, than 
to send it to the National Trust for 
the Avebury Fund. 

Avebury is the very heart of that far- 
off past which stirs the Englishman as 
lie thinks of the long way our race has 
come. It is a corner of very oldest 
England, part of that enchanting pre¬ 
historic realm which runs through Wilt¬ 
shire from here to Old Sarum, passing 
Woodhenge and Stonehenge on the 
way, Everywhere in these square miles 
of lonely England our ancestors sleep in 
the fields under the green mounds that 
speak and tell a moving talc to all who 
understand. In Wiltshire there arc 
about 3000 of these graves. . 


nearly a mile round, and the mound ran 
round it, and runs round the site of it 
to this day. 

It must have been a labour equal to 
the building of one of the pyramids for 
these ill-equipped ancestors of ours, and 
we have no doubt that we may regard 
it all as the forerunner of our cathedrals, 
for Avebury was as much a temple as 
Salisbury is. It was a temple of Baal, 


pieces of antlers and some strands of 
twisted grass were found, the grass being 
probably the remains of a basket for 
carrying chalk. In 188G about a dozen 
shafts were sunk, and in every shaft but 
one were found the bones of deer and 
oxen. In another a Roman coin was 
found ; in another a black layer of clay, 
charcoal, and broken flints and bones 
suggested human occupation. 


The great prehistoric mound known as Silbury Hill 




The Stones of Avebury 
Older Than Stonehenge 

The stones of Avebury are older than 
Stonehenge, and, though not so impres¬ 
sive today, they were greater and more 
impressive to those who knew this 
ancient temple long ago. 

We come to it today at Silbury Hill 
on the London road to Bath, and didl 
is he-of soul who passes it by, for this 
hill is. the biggest artificial mound in 
Europe, a mysterious and wonderful 
thing when we remember that it was 
raised nearly 4000 years ago, before the 
Romans built their mighty walls and in 
the days when, all unknown in Europe, 
the Egyptians were raising their gigantic 
monuments. The builders of Silbury 
Hill had no cranes, no great vehicles, 
to move about materials ; they had 
neither axes nor spades as we know 
them, but they moved vast masses of 
earth and threw up this hill, jGGo feet 
round at the base, 300 feet round at the 
top, and 130 feet high. They-covered 
five acres with this astonishing monu¬ 
ment, and all. this earth they dug out 
with deers’ antlers i and moved on the 
shoulder blades of oxen, which they 
used as shovels. 


Labour Equal to the 
Building of a Pyramid 

It was all part of some vast plan wc 
do not understand, but wc know that 
from this hill to the great circle of stones 
at Avebury was nearly a mile, and that 
from the hill to the circle these builders 
raised* an avenue of colossal stones, two 
rows of about a hundred each, 1400 
yards long. At the end of the avenue 
was the Great Circle made by a ring of 
stones sunk two feet into the chalk, 
some 20 feet high and some weighing 
Go tons. There were about a hundred 
of them, and within the Circle were two 
small rings of upright stones. Beyond 
the Circle ran a small avenue to a 
sanctuary, formed by about Go great 
stones on the site where the church 
now stands. 

As if the work of setting up these 
stones was not enough there was dug 
all round the Great Circle a deep trench 
into the solid" chalk for 30 feet, dug out 
with antlers and thrown up into a great 
bank with oxen shoulder blades; and 
we can walk round this immense mound 
to this day. We do not know how many 
hundreds of thousands of tons it would 
weigh, but. the Great Circle itself was 


A delightful corner of the old village of Avebury 


and from the pottery found it is thought 
to go back as far beyond the Crucifixion 
as we are on this side of it, 

One of the ideas is that a small pas¬ 
sage led out from the Great Circle to a 
fire temple which stood where the 
church stands now, and that Silbury 
Hill was built as a greater fire temple at 
a little later day. There have been 
excavations of Silbury Hill, but nothing 
has suggested any further reason for it. 
lit 1723 they found a skeleton near the 
top, evidently a murdered traveller. In 
1777 somebody sank a hole down the 
middle of the ground and found a piece 
of timber , used by the builders as a 
working centre. In 1849 a tunnel was 
bored into the hill from one side and two 


In recent years the avenue has been 
explored and carvings found on some 
of its stones, carved circles not met with 
before in southern England. Buried 
stones arc being dug up and re-erected, 
and the holes from which others have 
vanished completely are being marked. 
Most important was the discovery of 
several graves, the remains in each case 
being in the socket-hole of a stone, the 
skeleton to the cast of the stone. More 
of old England has been dug up on 
Windmill Hill, on the other side of 
Avebury from Silbury ; hero were found 
a baby’s skeleton, the earliest known 
skelton of a domestic dog, and a piece 
of a bowl which a potter had ornamented 
by pressing on to it blackbird bones. 


Stones of the great circle at Avebury 
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A marvellous sight Old Avebury 
must have been, with hundreds of 
upright stones, ’of which about 20 are 
left; the local people call them the 
Grey Wethers. The church is built 
of the broken stones; so is the old 
manor bouse with its barns and stables. 
If its prehistoric greatness is gone, the 
beauty of this little place remains, 
and there are few more charming streets 
to walk down. In the midst of it stands 
the church set back where the ancient 
fire temple stood, started by the Saxons, 
carried on by the. Normans, and crowned 
with a now tower in the 15th century. 
It is charmingly seen from the street, 
with the coped dovecot on one side 
and on the other a domed yew peeping 
over the splendid wall of the great house. 

The Windows Here Before 
the Conqueror 

There was a church here, before the 
Conqueror came, the Saxon successor of 
the temple of Baal ; its Saxon windows 
are still in the nave, some of them 
quaint and round, wisely saved by later 
builders. It is believed that Saxon 
children were brought to this font 
to be christened, but the carving round 
it is Norman ; it shows a mitred bishop 
slaying a dragon coiled round his cross. 

It may be said that Avebury is as 
interesting indoors as out, for this 
church, approached through a. rich 
Norman doorway, has Saxon windows* 
Norman aisles, a peephole that wo can * 
walk through to the chancel, a 15th 
century screen with the old rood loft 
still over it, and a feature in the nave 
which is one of.the best witnesses we* 
have to the ingenuity of our. Saxon 
builders. 

This lies in two round Saxon windows 
high up in the walls. Each opening 
is formed of a single stone pierced and 
splayed both ways, representing a 
clever idea of the Saxons for getting 
light through a rubble wall. It is 
obviously easy to pierce a solid wall, 
but how is a window to be set among 
rubble ? The Saxon took his stone 
at Avebury and, having made his 
opening in it for the window, pierced 
small holes all round it through which 
he pushed thin willow sticks radiating 
outwards to carry on the splay right 
through the wall. ’ He set plaster round 
these sticks which set solid, and the 
whole mass was then built into the 
rubble. There is nothing new under 
the sun, for what is this but reinforced 
concrete a thousand; years ago ? 

The Little Man Smiling 
at the Peephole 

The chancel screen has 12 painted 
panels along the bottom, with an 
apostle in each panel; the canopy is 
most daintily carved, and the front 
of the rood loft is elegant open tracery. 
On the right of the screen is a peephole 
for the altar with a' little mail smiling 
down on.ua as he has smiled on all who 
have peeped through this hole for 
500 years ; and on the left is a ‘‘ peep¬ 
hole ’’ six feet high, meant in olden days 
for a processional way. 

Nobly set in this historic country¬ 
side, the ancient church has a noble 
house to keep it company. It is the 
Elizabethan manor house on the site of a 
monastery standing here 800 years ago. 
The house is 16th century and stands 
among lovely trees enclosed in its 
beautiful walls, and it lias a round dove¬ 
cot perhaps older than itself, with 
hundreds of nesting-places. 

A dull world this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare 
at this fine front of Avebury House, 
looking through its gates into Avebury 
churchyard. 
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The position ot Venus relative 
to the Moon at various times 
next Tuesday morning, as 
seen from south-east England 


Venus Hidden by 
the Moon 

Where To Look For the 
New Comet 

THE COMING METEOR DISPLAY 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus still remains a splendid 
object in the eastern sky before 
sunrise, and in the early morning of 
Tuesday, August 3, will be accom¬ 
panied by the crescent Moon, a beauti¬ 
ful sight being presented as Venus will 
appear only a little way to the left and 
below the Moon. 

Later on in the morning this crescent 
will appear to descend on Venus like a 
great celestial scythe, but as this does 
not happen until past 9 o’clock it will 
not be readily discernible. There are, 
however, ways and means of getting 
a glimpse of it. 

A good plan is to note the position of 
Venus relative to the Moon shortly 
before snnrise (about 5.30), then to note 
from time to time the Moon’s gradual 
approach, Venus 
being just per¬ 
ceptible if the 
sky be very clear 
and blue. Field- 
glasses will 
greatly assist in 
spotting Venus, 
or even a hollow 
tube will help, 
by cutting off 
the surrounding 
glare of sunlight 
if one knows precisely where to look. 
This will be quite easy with the aid 
of the diagram, which shows the 
changing positions of Venus relative to 
the Moon at the successive times 
indicated, the Moon’s crescent being 
comparatively easy to find in spite of 
the daylight. 

By 9 o’clock Venus will be seen to 
appear very close to the Moon’s lower 
edge, and then, as seen from the southern 
half of England, including Wales, Venus 
will gradually pass just below the 
Moon during the next hour, appearing 
almost to graze the lower tip of the 
crescent between 9.30 and 9.45. 

4 s seen from Scotland and Northern 
England and Ulster, however, Venus 
will actually pass behind the tip of the 
crescent and the lower portion of the 
invisible Lunar disc. Observed tele¬ 
scopically the reappearance of Venus 
will be very impressive, for she will 
appear to grow from a tiny point of 
light into what appears like a small 
gibbous moon and so to come, in a 
minute, as it were from nowhere. 

The new comet which was recently 
discovered in the constellation of 
Perseus, low in the north-east late 
in the evening, is expected soon to be 
easily seen by the naked eye. At 
present this celestial visitor, known as 
Comet Finslcr 
i937f,isspeeding 
from Perseus 
through the faint 
constellation of 
Camelopardus, 
the Camel, to- 
ward Ursa 
Major, the Great 
Bear. As the 
comet docs not 
appear to pass 
near any promi¬ 
nent stars it is 
difficult to locate, but later on it will 
be better placed for observation, and 
brighter, as the comet’s distance from 
the Earth diminishes. 

This region of the heavens possesses 
just now an additional interest because 
it is from the constellation of Perseus, 
at the place indicated on the star-map, 
that the famous meteors known as the 
Perseids appear to radiate. 

These are now to be seen occasionally 
flashing across the sky from the north- 
cast late at night, or high in the south 


Buckets Betty Goes Home 
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The position ol Perseus low 
in the north-east sky at about 
ton o’clock, tho broken circle 
showing the place from which 
the meteors appear to radiate 


From Morocco comes a quaint talc 
of a woman wlio was lonely and had no 
children, so one day she went to a wise 
man to ask what she should do. He said, 
“ Gather a bucket of dates, take them 
homo and put them in your kitchen, and 
then go to church and pray.” 

The woman did as the wise man had 
said, and when she went home she found 
her house full of young men and women 
and little boys and girls, All were 
merry. The young men worked hard, 
the girls kept the house clean, and the 
children were always laughing. 

But one day one of the girls over¬ 
turned a pail of milk, and the woman 
lost her temper, crying, “ I wish yon 
would look where you arc going, you 
miserable children of dates 1 ” 

Older Than History 

As she spoke the young men and the 
girls and all the children vanished, and 
on going to look for them among the 
branches of the palm where she had 
gathered the dates she found the tree 
full of eyes, which stared down at her 
so reproachfully that she ran away. 

In Rochester Museum we may sec a 
wooden bucket older than history ; and 
in a Yorkshire churchyard we know 
there is a row of fire buckets. 

There is a story told of sailors who 
cried out to a passing ship that they 
were dying of thirst, having run out of 
fresh water. “ Send us water or we shall 
die," they called. Instantly the reply 
came back, “ Lower your buckets over 
the side.” 

At first the thirsty crew thought they 
were being mocked, but soon they dis¬ 
covered that all the time they had been 
longing for fresh water it had been close 
at hand, for without knowing it they 
had entored the broad estuary of the 
Amazon, where abundant fresh water 
was all round them. , 

The Prisoner in the Castle 

One. of the oddest stories told of a 
bucket comes from Sissinghurst in Kent. 
Immured in the old castle there in the 
18tli century were 3000 French prisoners. 
Among them was one who looked out 
of one of the highest windows and 
noticed the sentry pacing far below. It 
is said that he effected liis escape by 
getting a bucket, filling it to the brim, 
and dropping it on the sentry’s head. 

During the Great War a British 
destroyer lay pitching and rolling in 
heavy seas, her engines out of action. 
At the mercy of a screaming gale, she 
was in danger of foundering when the 
captain ordered oil to be poured on the 
water. While one of the seamen told 
off for this duty was on deck a huge wave 
washed him overboard. No one expected 
to see him alive again, but by a miracle 
another wave washed him back again 
on the deck. As one of the officers went- 
forward the seaman picked himself up, 
sprang to attention, and remarked, 

“ Sorry, sir ; lost the bucket.” 

Continue! from the jeevious column 
in the early morning. The Earth is 
nearing the orbit of this vast meteor 
stream and will be at her nearest, or 
will pass through it, between August 
10 and 12; so one of these evenings, 
most probably the 12th, will provide the 
best display, when numbers of meteors 
ranging from 30 to 60 an hour are 
frequently counted from situations 
favourably placed. 

As the . Moon- will be absent the 
probability of seeing some of these 
fragments of the famous Tuttle’s Comet 
of 1862 speed to destruction through the 
Earth’s atmosphere will be considerable, 

G. F. M. 


The Tale of a Pony 
in Hampshire 

Not many days ago Mr Wilfred 
Andrew of Blundcn’s Farm, Upper 
Froylc, near Alton, bought a pony for 
his nine-year-old daughter Joan. 

The pony’s name is Betty. Joan, 
like the Persians of old, knows how to 
handle a horse, but Betty has proved a 
bit of a trial, for she would go back to 
her original owner, Mr Frank Butler 
of South Warnborough. 

Five miles of Hampshire ’ fields and 
hedgerows, and a very rural road, 
separate Upper Froyle and South Warn¬ 
borough, but these proved no trouble to 
Betty," who despised the road. She 
raced across the fields, jumped the hedges 
and fences and ditches with gay aban¬ 
don, to reach her objective—home. 
Four times the little, buoyant bay did 
this, and four times was she brought 
back in a sorrowful and penitent mood. 

When first she went she found the 
lower half of the stable door of her old 
home closed, but she jumped over it, 
and it was a bewildered Mr Butler who 
found her neighing happily in the stable. 

Then Betty was hobbled ; this would 
stop her little games, thought every¬ 
body at Blunden’s Farm. But she got 
away, covered the five miles in the usual 
style, and Mr Butler brought her back. 
The third time she escaped from Joan, 
and away went the little bay, giving her 
tail a derisive wag as she cleared a fence. 

Then Betty was tethered ; but even 
this did not stop her disappearing trick, 
and it was an astounded Mr Butler who 
brought Betty back the fourth time. 

Betty is now secured to a chain when 
Joan is not riding her, until such time 
as her homing instinct ceases. 

The Man Under the 


Table 


Looking through Mr Frank Boyd’s 
book of reminiscences we were delighted 
to find this story of his childhood. 

He tells 11s that as a little fellow he 
loved to sing, but would' only do so 
in his nursery, and even then he pre¬ 
ferred to hide under the table. Alone 
in his little kingdom one evening he 
was singing the song " When all the 
world is young,” from Water Babies, 
when the tablecloth was gently pulled 
to one side and he found himself looking 
up into a grave and kindly face’. The 
owner of the face was on his hands and 
knees and seemed anxious to creep under 
the table, but little Frank Boyd stopped 
singing, declaring he would not sing 
again unless he could be alone. 

The stranger left him sitting there 
by the table leg, and Frank sang the 
last verse and then crept out, but was 
picked up by the man with the kind 
face and eyes in which the tears were 
, shining. He was Charles Kingsley, 

Boys To Explore 
Newfoundland 

A large body of public and council 
school boys is leaving England to 
explore Newfoundland, our oldest 
colony, for discovery of which John 
Cabot was rewarded with £10, 

They will make a detailed survey of a 
section of the colony. Little-known 
land on the west coast will be mapped. 
Scientific instruments are being lent 
them by the War Office, Admiralty, and 
Royal Geographical Society. Wireless 
transmitting and receiving sets will be 
taken. A naval telegraphist will accom¬ 
pany the expedition, and the Admiralty 
is arranging for the reception of messages. 

About eighty boys will form the 
party, which is. to be led by Surgeon- 
Commander Murray Levick, with 
assistant leaders and medical officers. 


Do YOU know 
the Secret Code 

of the. 

League of Happy 

OVALTINEYS? 



| ETTERS written in a mysterious 
code . . . secret signs and 
signals . . . wouldn’t you like to 
share in all this fun? You can, if 
you join the thousands of boys and 
girls in the League of Ovaltineys. 
There is a coupon below. Fill it in 
now and become a happy, healthy 
Ovaltiney. 

POST THIS 
COUPON TO-DAY 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’t Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name. 


Address. 


Children's Newspaper, 
31 . 7.37 


AgS ■ 


(Write in BLOCK tetters.) 
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Stout Hearts, 
Strong Backs, 
and Peace 

For years the International Volun¬ 
tary Service for Peace has required of 
its active members chiefly stout hearts 
and strong backs. 

These are still wanted, but as the 
cause of Peace stands in ever greater 
and greater jeopardy the I V S P is 
calling for workers possessing special 
skill and training and willing to give 
not a few weeks of their holidays but 
months of their time. 

C N readers who look forward to 
serving in this democratic army of 
good will should begin to prepare them¬ 
selves now. Engineering, agriculture, 
languages, domestic arts, public health, 
first aid—all these abilities will be called 
for in building the new world of which 
the IV S P dreams. 

Good Work in Spain 

The organisation lias four lorries at 
work in Spain evacuating children, 
women, and old people from bombed 
regions to safer spots. Efficient lorry- 
drivers able to carry out mechanical 
repairs and speak fluent Spanish arc 
urgently wanted. 

A scheme is on foot for establishing 
a children’s camp in one of the safer 
districts in Spain, near the French 
frontier in Catalonia, but it all depends 
on whether milk can bo supplied there. 
There are buildings in the neighbour¬ 
hood where cows could bo kept. 
Dairy-farmers arc wanted. Anyone with 
experience in this line, able to volunteer 
his services for a considerable period, 
should apply at once. One or two 
Sisters who speak Spanish well arc also 
required. 

As a general rule, the I V S P docs 
not send its workers to tasks in foreign 
lands until they have been tested on 
jobs' at home. Patience and persever¬ 
ance can be well judged on the under¬ 
takings at Oakengates in Shropshire, 
where a large mound is being moved 
away ton by ton, and at Gateshead, 
where a children’s playground is under 
construction with the aid of an efficient 
group of local men who have the mis¬ 
fortune to ba unemployed. 

How You Can Help 

. I V S P workers also hold themselves 
ready to help with work on camps or 
homes for the Basque refugee children 
who have come to England, if and when 
they arc wanted. 

To raise the funds it very badly needs 
the I V S P offers shilling packets of 
used stamps to collectors. In ordering, 
please state whether you want 50 Swiss 
stamps or 50 mixed. The address is 
1, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds 2. The 
organisation tries to run without over¬ 
head expenses, so if you arc writing for 
information please enclose a stamp for 
reply, and if you are sending it a few 
shillings for its great work of peace 
and good will make the shillings as 
many as you can. 

The Queerest Club in 
the World 

Strange things happen in America. A 
club has recently been opened in the 
heart of New York City—for dogs. 

Known as the Dog Bath Club, it is a 
luxurious place for a dog to spend an 
hour or two while its mistress docs a 
little shopping or goes to a theatre. 
The glittering club sign of electric letters 
may mean nothing to the canine club- 
gocr,-but. once inside any dog can appre¬ 
ciate the open-air swimming pool and 
the broad walk from which attendants 
will throw balls to entice the dogs into 
the water. 

After the effort of a turn in the swim- 
jnirig-pool, these pampered creatures 
’can take a siesta on the grass plot under 
a sun screen, and bask in the ultra-violet 
rays while tlicir fur dries. 


Is THE EARTH’S ONLY 

Child Still Living? 

Chance of Life in the Moon’s Craters 


Dkofessor W. H. Tickcring of 
* Jamaica, who has been the 
Moon’s official photographer for forty 
years, is suggesting a new way of find¬ 
ing out if anything grows on it. 

Among his superb photographs the 
crater Grimaldi has long received special 
attention. When the Sun rises on 
Grimaldi its floor is grey. Two days 
after it is a faint green, and three to 
four days after grey again, and so remains 
till sunset. 

Grimaldi’s floor can be compared 
with that of two smaller neighbouring 
craters, Billy and Kreugeiy which both 
become browner than Grimaldi, and 


night with its terrible cold descends on 
it, only to spring up again when the 
Sun returns. 

All the changes noted take place 
between the latitudes of 50 degrees on 
cither side of the Moon’s equator. 
On the Earth London is about 50 degrees 
north of the equator, and the Falkland 
Islands arc 50 degrees south. But on 
the smaller, waterless Moon all the land 
between those two degrees is in the 
torrid zone and the polar regions are 
barren. Nothing could grow there. 

But vegetation might spring up in 
the Moon’s torrid zone, to live for a 
few days, die down, and be again 



The Moon with its mountains and craters as seen through a telescopo 


Billy’s shade of reddish brown makes 
the green of Grimaldi more evident. 

On the other limb of the Moon arc 
the veteran craters Stevinus and 
Sncllius. An hour before the Sun 
reaches the floor of Stevinus it begins to 
brighten and change colour. When the 
Sun is just peeping over the crater’s 
rim the floor is reddish brown, but the 
colour fades out when the Sun is high. 
Neighbouring Sncllius is always black. 

These changes cannot be due to 
alterations in the minerals of the craters, 
and the changes of Grimaldi are utterly 
different from those in Stevinus, both 
in colour and in the period of colour 
change. The only explanation thought 
by Professor Pickering to bo reasonable 
is that vegetation springs up in the 
craters during the burning heat of the 
Moon’s long day, and is cut down when 


continually renewed. The experiment 
Professor Pickering proposes is to collect 
certain kinds of terrestrial plants accus¬ 
tomed to low temperatures, shut them 
up in the dark, and reduce the tem¬ 
perature to that of liquid air, some 
400 degrees below freezing, which is 
about the temperature of the lunar night. 

Then the plants will be placed in 
air heated up to several hundred degrees 
above freezing. These are the con¬ 
ditions on • the surface of the Moon 
during the lunar day, where there is no 
air to temper the Sun’s rays. If the 
plants survive these ordeals a case will 
have been made out for supposing that 
there is vegetation in the Moon’s craters. 

It has often been thought possible. 
Professor Pickering’s experiment may 
show that it is probable, and that the 
Earth’s only child is still alive. 


The Men Who 
Swing on the 
Great Cliffs 

The C N is glad that egg-collecting 
is not always easy, but how many 
people realise how dangerously some 
men live to raid the nests of birds ? 

Think of the terrible life of the 
Bcmpton Cliff Climbers. They are 
working every day now. Visitors to the 
Yorkshire coast between Elamborough 
Head and the little town of Filey, a few 
miles south of Scarborough, may watch 
them gathering eggs as they swing 
between sea and sky, the waves breaking 
below and the seabirds screaming above. 

Bcmpton is a village of white chalk 
houses nearly two miles behind the 
cliffs. When the climbers go to their 
work, taking it as calmly as if they 
were going to plough a field, they carry 
ropes and irons. Three of the men 
remain on the cliff, holding a thin rope 
on which the life of the fourth depends. 
He wears a metal helmet, puts on a 
leather sling which slips under his arms, 
and, holding the signal rope by which 
he is able to tell those at the top whether 
he wishes to bo lowered or pulled up, 
be walks backward down the green slope 
where the field dips over the chalk walls 
facing the North Sea and drops into 
the air, hanging 400 feet above the rocks. 

Collecting the Eggs 

Ho carries with him two bags, and, as 
soon as lie reaches the ledges where 
millions of gulls, puffins, kittiwakes, and 
other seabirds have laid their eggs, he 
begins gathering his harvest, deftly 
snatching the eggs from their narrow 
shelves and slipping them into his bags. 

Sometimes the cliff climber descends 
a few yards only. Sometimes he goes 
down to within a few feet of the waves 
for ever breaking in white foam. Often 
he amazes those who are looking on by 
the gigantic swings he takes, pushing 
himself away from the face, of the cliff 
by a vigorous thrust and swinging out¬ 
wards or sideways like the bob of a huge 
pendulum. 

This is one of the most dangerous of 
all his actions, for the rope is liable to 
catch on a projection of rock and 
become frayed ; and should he chance 
to swing back to the cliff face without 
steadying himself by pushing out his' 
feet he might well bo stunned. 

The harvest of the cliffs, gathered at 
the peril of a man’s life, is displayed 
in baskets. The green or blue eggs, 
curiously mottled with black or brown 
or red, are sold to those who care to eat 
them ; but the rarer eggs are sent to 
collectors who pay good prices for them. 
'i 

Romeo and Juliet 

The Romeo and Juliet whose tragic 
story was first written down by Masuccio 
and passed on by Luigi da Porta to 
become the theme of Shakespeare’s 
glorious tragedy, are said to have lived 
in Verona about the year 1300. 

There is a small Venetian village' cm 
the way to Vicenza which shares with 
Verona the memory of the two families 
whose fend was at last buried in the tomb 
of the ill-fated lovers,. Pool' sacrifices oj 
our enmity. 


Smuggling Chinamen Into Australia 


A ustralia holds out no welcoming 
hand to the Chinaman, but the 
Chinaman has such an affection for 
Australia that he comes to it as a stowa¬ 
way and pays for the privilege. 

The latest arrivals have come in 
parties of a dozen, smuggled on board 
steamers at Hong Kong, hidden below 
till the ship arrives at Geelong, and 
then secretly landed. Motor-coaches take 
them 550 miles through Victoria to 
New South Wales, where they find an 
earthly paradise in a market gardening 
district 20 miles away from Sydney. 


Chinamen have long been settled there, 
and the new arrivals soon find work. 

Others more ambitious make their 
way to Sydney from the market garden 
by taxicab. The unusual number of 
Chinamen travelling in this way struck 
a policeman as peculiar. He stopped a 
cab and took three Chinamen in it to the 
police court. There they said that they 
did not know the name of the ship nor 
the place where they were landed. 

That is their secret, but they had to 
go back, and now they are in the heart 
of Asia again after a curious experience. 


On the summit of the hill of Montcc - 
chio Maggiorc once stood the castles of 
the rival houses, and still the site is 
marked by their ruins, Now, it seems, 
a wealthy citizen of Vicenza is to 
restore the buildings as they stood in 
medieval times. 

A Reynolds 

A picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
come to light at Harrogate after 60 years. 
Bought at an auction for a few pounds, 
the picture, which shows James Ganton, 
Thomas Banks, and Paul Sandby, three 
lovers of art in their day, is now valued 
at 11500 . 
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NO GYMS FOR OXFORD 
OR CAMBRIDGE 

Keeping Fit in the Field 

The campaign for physical fitness 
has brought to light the curious fact 
that neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
has a gymnasium at its University. 
Students keep fit in the playing fields 
and on the river, but they have no gym. 

There is a gymnastic club at Cam¬ 
bridge, but it is not connected with the 
University ; Oxford has no gymnasium 
for cither undergraduates or the public. 
So the young men at our two oldest 
universities, if they must do their daily 
dozen, must do it in their rooms. 

Perhaps the absence of gymnasiums 
there is not to be wondered at, for the 
students keep fit enough at their games, 
and these seats of learning are very old 
and preserve the methods of their times. 

Our grandparents who went to good 
boarding schools were taught to ride 
and swim; they had gymnasiums as 
good as any and there is little in physical 
culture that wc can teach them ; but 
their schools were mushrooms compared 
with the great seats of culture now. 

Bathing a King 

Our ancestors did not worry about 
artificial development of their bodies ; 
they got such exercise as they needed 
in the field, or they went without it and 
died early of maladies from which they 
should have been exempt. 

Wc had great rulers who would have 
been shocked at the simple Spartanism 
practised by the average boys and girls 
today. Henry the Eighth was a good 
example, and wc know what his customs 
were in regard to personal hygiene. 'One 
of his officials was the Court Barber, an 
ancestor of William Penn. It was Penn’s 
duty to attend to the king’s bathing, a 
duty which lie performed in the presence 
of at least one knight, who had to see 
that no foul stroke was delivered at the 
sacred person of the timid king. 

It was specially enjoined that Master 
Penn should appear with basin, sponge, 
and clean water when the Defender of 
the Faith desired, in the official lan¬ 
guage, " to cleanse his head, feet, or 
legs.” Henry was obviously not a lover 
of the morning bath, and he would 
expect the students at his college to be 
as little enthusiastic in the matter as 
himself. So the Universities had no 
baths and no gymnasiums. 

Competition Results 

In C N Competition Number, 30 the 
two prizes of ten shillings each have been 
awarded to Alistair Chisholm, 4 Back 
Lebanon, Cupar, Fife; and James 
Litton, 3 Bar Terrace, Whitworth, near 
Rochdale. 'These readers sent the neatest 
correct entries, allowance being made for 
age. The 12 half-crowns for the next 
best in order of merit were awarded 
as follows ; 

Muriel Andrews, Banstead ; Margaret Bennett, 
Portsmouth; Janet Brock, Bickley; Connie M. 
Clifton, Northampton; Sibyl Groom, Folkestone; 
George Ilelbrow, Komsey ; Joyce Mastin, Northflcct; 
Betty Mitchell, Sunderland ; Isabel Nelson, Fulham ; 
Vera Stringer, Rotherham ; Betty S. Taylor, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Lionel Wealthy, Wadclon, 

On page 16 will be found the result 
of the Genozo Competition for June. 
This is a monthly contest, but the 
competitions - arranged by the Editor 
appear in alternate issues of the C N. 
If you have not entered, or even if you 
have, why not try to be among the 
prizewinners ? See next, week’s C N, 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C IM of July 1912 

New Industries For Kent. Kent is the 
newest coal-working centre in the world, 
a new colliery having been opened at 
Dover. The possibility of mining coal 
in Kent has been considered for many 
years, and at last trains arc being driven 
by coal obtained from Dover. Now the 
county may possibly be able to start a 
new industry. 


THE NURSE’S 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“Old Internationals” 
Come Together 

By Our Town Qirl 

Ever}? Londoner worthy of the 
name knows what a lovely place is 
Regent’s Park, but how many think 
of it as an ideal spot in which to spend 
a summer holiday ? 

Yet this is what it has proved to be 
to 72 young women from 41 lands who 
have just packed up and gone home 
after having enjoyed one of the happiest 
weeks in their lives. 

Bedford College, rising so beautifully 
in the very heart of the Park, not a 
stone’s throw from the Rose Garden, 
was the home from home to this unique 
League of Nations. 

A Week of Reunion 

As C N readers know, the holiday was 
part of the living memorial to Florence 
Nightingale that the world’s nurses have 
founded. They were all Old Inter¬ 
nationals, trained'nurses who have taken 
special training in the Public Health 
Courses arranged for them by the 
College. After years of hard work all 
over the world they have just spent a 
reunion week together to rekindle the 
flames , in their lamps through happy 
companionship. 

A conversation among them was like 
a trip on a magic carpet. One went 
from encouraging health habits among 
the school children of Ontario to Juvenile 
Court work in France, to district nursing 
on the Yorkshire moors, to supervising 
baby welfare work in the Sudan. 
Obviously each one was doing different 
work in different conditions. What had 
they in common ? Their humanitarian 
ideals ; thpir ability to comprehend the 
great fact that mankind is one in spirit. 

Taking this as their starting point, 
they spent a most interesting week. In 
the mo nings they discussed What is a 
race ? A country ? A state ? A lan¬ 
guage group ? A nation ? . What loyal¬ 
ties do wc owe to these groupings ? 
Must our loyalties necessarily conflict ? 
They also studied the social welfare of 
the League of Nations. 

The Holiday Mood 

The afternoons were spent seeing 
London’s " international ” sights : the 
International Telephone Exchange, the 
General Post Office, the BBC, and the 
Port of London, interspersed with a 
suitable number of tea-parties and 
picnics to insure the holiday mood, and 
a delightful “ High Jinks" on the last 
evening. Their farewells sounded like a 
page from a travel brochure : 

On your next long holiday do try to 
come to Finland! Don’t forget, we’re 
expecting you in Australia / You'd love 
South Africa in the ivinter, 

and so on. It was a glorious babel, 
proving that here at least is one experi¬ 
ment in international cooperation that 
works, and works well. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest; 

George I settee and 12 chairs .£6825 
Painting by Canaletto . . .£2100 
16th-century Ispahan carpet .£1155 
55 drawings by T. Rowlandson .£1030 
Shakespeare Third Folio . . . £900 

A Thomas Tompion clock . . £651 

Portrait by Raeburn .... £600 
A Louis XVI side-table . . . £399 

Painting by Jail Steen . . . £360 

I4th-cent. English illuminated MS £360 
Sheraton mahogany table, 1797. £347 
Pair Louis XV candelabra . . £242 
1st ed. Barrie’s Little Minister . £128 
1st ed. Johnson dictionary . . £125 

Pair of Worcester vases . . . £110 
Silver beaker, 1692 .... £51 



Billy only liked lean meat, 

The gold en fat he would not eat. 


Wise Grandma said :" 
do it Is pudding wi 



ra suet. 



Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad- 
Top of the school 
and pride of Dad 


"Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of 100 
best pudding, etc., Recipes, 
to LIUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE 




Short Story 

By Leonora Fry 


CHAPTER 1 _ _ 

The Landing 

I should say,” Gerald Raynor remarked 
with a rather shaky laugh, “ that 
we can consider ourselves. a very good 
sample of a modern miracle.” 

He and his cousin Bruce Lockyer and 
the pilot had been the only occupants of 
the aeroplane which had / crashed about 
half an hour before, somewhere in a thick . 
mist, and all that the'shook had left them 
capable of realising .clearly as yet was that 
all three of them were alive and not seriously 
hurt, even though Bruce , did respond with 
a wry grin : 

Speak for yourself. I don’t feel like a 
miracle. A jumbled jig-saw puzzle about’ 
describes me 1 " ... 

Dave Gilmour,: the pilot, who had been 
first-aiding his two passengers as best he 
could before attending to his own hurts, 
cast an appreciative glance at the boys. 

“ You’re two of the best plucked ones it’s 
ever been my fortune to meet,” he said 
warmly. “It took some nerve to jump, 
but if you hadn’t kept your heads and done 

it when I shouted, well-” he paused 

suggestively, his gaze shifting to a piece of 
wreckage, flung near them, the bulk of it 
being enshrouded in the thick curtain'of' 
vapour that made, the question of ■ their 
whereabouts all the more baffling. 

" We should have been a bit more like 
a jig-saw, eh ? ” Gerald said, adding warmly: 
“It’s due to your warning-and the way 
you handled the plane that we’re alive, if 
hot actually kicking, at the moment. 
What say you, Bruce ? ” 

The other boy’s agreement lacked nothing 
in enthusiasm, and was followed by a quick 
concern for the pilot’s condition. 

” I say ! -What can we do for you now ? 
You’ve patched us up A 1 , but you're really 
more knocked about than we are, I believe. 
Why, you look positively ghastly. Here, 

quick, Gerry I He’s-” 

For the pilot had, quite suddenly, rolled 
over in a faint. 

However, he forced a smile of sorts in a 
plucky endeavour to hearten the boys when 
they had brought him round. 

■“ Nuisance I faded out like that,” he said. 
But his groan and difficult breathing 
when, a minute or so later, he sat up, 
alarmed his young helpers. 

What’s the trouble ? ” Gerald inquired 
anxiously. 

“Ribs bruised or, broken, I'm afraid,” 
was the rather gasping reply. " But don’t 
worry. If you boys can rig up a bandage 
big enough to go round me and across my 
chest I shall be able to get along some¬ 
how', I expect.” , 

Soon, with the support of a couple of 
scarves which the boys had worn, for their 
air journey to one of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, the pilot professed himself as 
more comfortable, and, with a worrying 
situation eased, the castaways began to 
review their plight. 

" If only this mist would lift you could 
tell where we are,' I suppose ? ” Bruce 
queried of the pilot. 

" I might have some idea, of course,” 
was the reply, " but mist plays the dickens 
with calculations. I’d got out of my course 
and v r as just planning to get down a bit 
low'cr when the engine trouble started. 
We’d better explore a bit; . there’s nothing 
to be gained by squatting here ; besides, 
it’s colder than I like at the moment,” and 
he shivered. ' 

The boys exchanged swift glances, realis¬ 
ing that' the chilly mist-laden air might 
hold a definite danger for an injured man. 

“ See hero ! I think I’m the least 
battered,” Gerald said, “I’ll have a 
toddle round.” 

Don’t go far I ” .was the .pilot’s hasty 
injunction. " If you get lost wo shall be 
worse off than ever.” 

" I’ll shout every minute or so and you 
can answer. I may come across somebody 
or a house,” was Gerald’s cheerful answer 
as he limped stiffly away. 

The frequent exchange of calls was 
stopped by his hurried return a few minutes 
later. “ I found something, but it wnsn’t 
very cheering—snow." 

“ Snow I ” 

“ Yes I Quite a lot of it on rocky ledges 
and clefts. I assure you I could hardly 
believe my eyes.” 

The pilot looked worried. “Snow?” 
he reiterated. “ But it’s summer-time. Why, 
dash it, we must be among high mountains, 
or on one. A little remains on some of them 
all the year round. And that 1 explains the 
coldness. If only this mist would buzz 
off i But I’m afraid it’s likely to hang 
indefinitely on a mountain top." 


■“ Must be a whacker—the top, I mean,” 
Gerald said. “ I strayed quite a little way, 
and, though rough, it was fairly level 
walking." 

" Quite likely," was the pilot’s quick 
response. “ There’s Ben Nevis, for instance, 
with a plateau -on its top of several acres.” 

The boys looked stunned. If they were 
on a mountain range nobody knew how 
long they,.would ,be meeting anyone dr 
finding a house. After a moment or two 
Bruce.said: “Well, let’s hope it is Ben 
Nevis ; it’s climbed quite a lot at this time 
of the year, so we can-look out for help at 
any minute." 

“ Still, we can’t stay here looking for it,” 
Gerald put in swiftly, for Gilmour’s pallor 
was disturbing. “ I’ll have another trot 
round. Yodel about every couple of 
minutes, Bruce." 

CHAPTER 2 

Just In Time 

Dui how far could they walk when a way 
was found ? Bruce himself felt one vast 
ache. Gilmour knew with sickening 
certainty that pain and a difficulty in 
breathing would make even slow locomotion 
on his part a thing of torture not to be 
endured for very many steps at a time. 
But the desperate need made him say as a 
stimulus to them both : “ We must do our 
best when he finds a way down. The lower 
we get the more chance there will be of 
meeting someone.” 

His words had broken one of the short 
spells of silence that fell between Bruce’s 
periodical shouts to his cousin and the 
answering reassurance. But to the call 
that followed there was no answer ! Quickly 
Bruce raised his voice again ; then, as there 
was still no answer, panic seized the 
listeners and Gilmour joined in the shouts. 
No reply, however, rewarded them. There 
was only a terrifying stillness. 

“ What can have happened to him ? ” 
burst from Gilmour at last. 

Bruce’s face was ghastly. This new 
terror, allied to the shock of the accident, 
made him feel physically sick. 

With a superhuman effort at self-control, 
he stammered between teeth that showed a 
disconcerting tendency to chatter : 

“ Wo shall have to get a move on some¬ 


how ; look for him—in case he’s fallen 
somewhere." 

How two such broken reeds were to be of 
use to Gerald if he had was problematic, but 
they got to their feet and made a start, and 
struggled along in the direction from which 
Gerald’s last shout had seemed to come, 
though, as the airman said, fog had a dis¬ 
astrous habit of confusing one in the matter 
of sound. 

With Bruce still shouting at every few 
steps, they groped along through it, unable 
to go at more than a snail’s pace. But even 
that brought them to a hint of tragedy only 
too soon. Just in time Gilmour shot out 
an arm and saved the staggering Bruce as 
lie slipped up on a patch of snow that told 
its own grim tale of. someone clsc's un¬ 
guarded step. 

Shuddcringly, the pair of searchers stared 
at the tell-tale marks on the miniature 
avalanche which had obviously taken toll 
of their companion in misfortune, his cap 
lying a few yards down the steep white 
incline, on the edge of what was evidently a 
precipice of the mountainside. The fog just 
showed that; ' beyond the fatal edge was, 
apparently, nothingness ; and, hardly con¬ 
scious of what they did in their distress, the 
despairing wanderers drew back, clutching 
at one another, to begin a distracted hunt 
for a way down from those awful heights 
which had seemed suddenly to have lost all 
connection with earth. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Rest Hut 

A couple of hours after a voice broke the 
stillness inside a rest hut on the 
mountain. 

" Hush I He’s really coming round, I 
think, Burnett.” 

The man who had been busy attending to 
some clothes being dried by the wind- out¬ 
side stepped quickly to where his travel 
companion squatted beside a figure, made 
as comfortable on the rocky floor as various 
coats could accomplish. 

“ Right ! I’ll bo taking the watch inside 
now for a bit. You have a stoke up out¬ 
side, keeping your eyes peeled for any 
climbers. Pity the fog up higher doesn’t 
shift. This chap must belong to a party 
who got pretty near the top. Anyway, ho 
came hurtling down right out of the mist. 
A false step in it and down he went, eh ? ’’ 

The other man nodded and, leaving his 
companion in charge, turned his attention 
to the food just outside the doorway. 


Jacko First Across 


M onkeyvillt! was a rising place. 
There was no doubt about it. 

Not satisfied with a new Town Hall 
and a super Picture Palace, they had 
built a new bridge to span the river at 
its widest part. 

It had taken a long time to build, but 
it was ready at last, and the day had 
been fixed for the opening. 

There were to be grand doings at the 
Town Hall, and afterwards all the big- 


cxccllcnt condition, and would no doubt 
be duly claimed by the careless owner. 
But in the meantime Jacko was de¬ 
termined to have some sport with it. 

Directly after breakfast lie ran down 
to the river and settled down to enjoy 
himself, moving along the bank from 
point to point as the fish drew him. 

The tiinc’ficw by —he had no idea how 
late it was, till suddenly a loud buzz and 
a tramping of feet made him look up. 



do 


They had the shock of their lives 

wigs from near and far, were to witness 
the Mayor declare it open. 

The procession was to form up outside 
the Town Hall and proceed along the 
High Street till a sudden bend in it led 
down to the river. 

Jacko, who didn’t miss much, had 
arranged to meet Chimp to sec the fun. 

But when the time came he was no¬ 
where to be seen ! 

The evening before he had had a rare 
bit of luck. Strolling along the bank he 
had come upon a fishing-rod. It was in 


' Now, what—or—am I supposed to 
? ’’ asked a voice. 

" It’s quite simple, sir. Just cut the 
cord, and sayI declare this bridge 
open,” was ’the reply. 

And then.they all came into view. 

They had the shock of their lives ! 

The cord was down on the ground, 
and in the middle of the bridge sat 
Jacko, his feet dangling over the water. 
Ids line in it. 

The young rascal had spoilt the 
whole show 1 


A few minutes later Gerald Rayner’s 
fluttering eyelids opened wearily and I10 
stared up at the man bending over him, who 
smiled as he said quietly : . 

" It’s all right, old man, I’m not a ghost; 
just a climber like yourself." 

Tile boy wrinkled his brows. “ Climber ? 
climber ? " he echoed with a sort of weak 
petulance, adding: “ I haven’t climbed 
anywhere." 

“ Then how did you get on a mountain 
top ? Wings ? ” came the gentle query, 
while experienced eyes examined him. 

“ Steady I You’ve had a tidy crack on the 
head,” as the boy tried to struggle up. "Go 
easy for a while. I’m a doctor, luckily for 
you. Listen a minute and perhaps things 
will come back to you. But don’t worry if 
they don’t all at once. My friend and I were 
climbing this mountain and had just 
reached a ravine where there was a tarn of 
quite deep water, and as wo stood looking 
down you came slithering from somewhere 
in the mist above. Falling into the water 
saved your life, I reckon, though you got a 
temporary knock-out through a cut on your 
head from a piece of rock. Not the first 
time by many that my first aid case has 
come in handy, but I’ve never been more 
thankful for it." 

lie paused, waiting to see the.effect of his 
words. It would not do to harass the boy 
with questions; ho must just hope that 
recollection of events immediately preced¬ 
ing the fall would come . speedily—the 
youngster’s denial of any climbing he put- 
down entirely to light-hcadcdness caused 
by the stunning. 

Vaguely Gerald put up a hand to feel the 
big patch of medical plaster on the back of 
his head, and in doing so displaced a coat 
covering him while his clothes dried. He 
shivered. 

“ Cold ! ” he muttered. 

" Yes,” replied the doctor. “ We’re a 
good way up the mountain. Quite likely 
there’s snow as well as the mist nearer the 
summit." 

He stopped abruptly, for the puzzlement 
on Gerald’s face had cleared with quite - 
startling suddenness, and ho shot up. 

" Snow ! Ah, now I remember 1 Bruce ■ 
and the pilot I How long is it since I fell ? ■ 
Have you seen anybody else ? ’’ 

The doctor-shook his head. " No. But 
don’t got excited. Just tell me-anything 
quietly, and if there’s any searching to be 1 
done I’ll got on with it while my friend looks 
after you here.” - 

With a valiant effort to maintain what 
calmness he could muster, Gerald hastily 
told the incidents of the crash and sub¬ 
sequent happenings. . 

' “ They arc sure to have tried to hunt 
about when I stopped calling out,” he said 
of his cousin and the pilot. “ But they were 
both in much w orsc case than I was; my 
disappearance and their inability to get 
far without help would bo enough to half 
craze them.” 

" All right! All right ! You just lie quiet 
and leave them to me," was Burnett’s 
soothing injunction. “ There are other 
people trailing up the lower slopes, so we’ll 
have no lack of help presently. The first 
thing will be to-try to get your two friends 
to the shelter of this hut." 

CHAPTER 4 

Gerald Wakes Up - 

17ortunatf.lv a hot'drink sent Gerald into 
* a log-like sleep, and when he wolco it 
was to see his cousin beside him, making 
a contented meal. 

" My hat, Gerry ! " Bruce burst out, as 
bewilderment gave, place to joy on his 
cousin's face, “ I agree with you now about 
our being a modern miracle I Gilmour and 
I thought you had gone down over that 
snow patch for good and all, and here you 
are safe and almost sound.” 

“ But where’s Gilmour ? And where’s 
the other man who was here ? 

Gerald’s anxious query. 

" It’s all serene 1 ” Bruce replied brightly. 
“ Your doctor man found Gilmour and me 
about fifty yards from the top—all poor 
Gilmour could manage ; ho was done and I 
was in despair. So the doctor made him 
easy, and left him covered up to rest while 
he got me here. Then he took his friend to 
help to bring the poor Chap down.' They’ll 
be here soon, I expect.’ You’ve been asleep 
ages—and a good; job too ; saved you a 
peck of worry about what was happening 
to 11s. Ha! " as a cheery halloo sounded. 
“ There they are, I think." 

A few minutes afterwards the other sur¬ 
vivor was helped into the hut by the two 
sturdy supporters who had made the descent 
so far a thing at least to be borne, ordeal 
though it Was. Cheerfully he smiled at the 
anxious-faccd Gerald. 

' “ Your descent was pretty speedy I ” he 
said. " But it has served us all, eh ? " 
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SEW© YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE IWFANTS HOSPITAL! 

TTIE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe 
—was established in 1903 for 
the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition. 

There are now 100 cots; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing i 
Mothers; an Out-patient 
Department; X-Ray; Artificial [ 

Sunlight and Massage Depart¬ 
ments; a Research Laboratory; 
a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUMDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions ivill be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary; 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 
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KEEP THEM CLEAN 

If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 

»r 



Pfl 


. 


sr* .......- 

. . ... ... 

*****. 1 . 

. 




Says Farmer JfayseedN 


Bkw this health-giving 

drink yourself •for less than 

Pleasantly surprise your 
friends with the rich, 
full flavour of Mason’s. 

You can safely offer it to 
all, it is strong yet non- 
intoxicating, a drink and 
a beverage. Mason’s costs 
only 9d. bottle from Grocer 
or Chemist. Send for sample. 

MASON’S 


C O U PON 



Extract of 
Herbs 


To NEWBALL& MASON Ltd., Nottingham/^ 

Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast to make I gal. of Mason’s Botanic Beer, * 
with name of nearest retailer. I enclose 4d. for 
postage, etc. 

Name & 

Address •.... 

in Block 

Letters . .... 

Dept. C.N. 


AN OFFER YOU CANNOT 


AFFORD TO MISS! 



Illustration shows the beautiful De Luxe Edition 

Practical 
Knowledge 
For All 


K NOWLEDGE makes for social advancement and 
enables any ambitious boy or girl to qualify 
for a position of greater scope and responsi¬ 
bility In any trade, business or profession. These 
volumes form a key to knowledge. Never before 
has a work of such value and importance been offered 
In such a handy form and on such easy terms. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL provides 
practical instruction in an immense variety of subjects 
essential to all whose aim is to acquire more and 
more knowledge. The courses are arranged in care¬ 
fully graded and consecutive lessons and have been 
prepared by recognised authorities. 

There are over 2,000 illustrations in this work, ranging 
from simple shorthand symbols, maps, scientific 
diagrams, etc., to beautiful reproductions of works 
of art and antiquity. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL is available in two 
beautiful bindings, the Standard edition bound in a very attrac¬ 
tive terra-cotta shade ol art cloth over British boards, decorated 
in a most elegant bullion. 

The De Luxe edition, illustrated above, is bound in the well- 
known Roxburgh style, having green leather backs cut Irom 
specially selected paste grain skins, the sides being ol fine 
Quality art cloth in a shade to match. 


The six volumes ol PRACTI¬ 
CAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
ALL contain Twenty-Nine 
specially graded courses 
carefully prepared for home 
study. These include the 
following subjects: 

ACCOUNTANCY 
AERONAUTICS 
ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 
BIOLOGY 
BOTANY 

BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 
DRAWING AND 
DESIGN 
ECONOMICS 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
(Ancient & Medieval) 
MATHEMATICS 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
Latin : French 
German : Spanish 
SHORTHAND 


TAKE ADVANTAGE TODAY OF THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

We will send you, carriage paid, the six volumes of PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL, in whichever 
binding you select, for examination for 7 days without the slightest charge or obligation to purchase. You 
can either return the books to us, at our expense, within 8 days, or keep them on the very easy terms 
outlined on the Free Examination Form below. Send in this form without delay. 


Special FREE Examination Form 

To The WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd., 

96-97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Sirs,— Please send me, carriage paid, for Seven days’ Free Examination, one complete set ol 
l’RACllCAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL,” in six volumes, in the binding indicated belotv. 
It is understood that I can examine the work for seven days from its receipt by mo, and if I 
do not wish to keep it I may return it on the eighth day, and there the matter will end. If 
I decide to keep the work, I will send you on the eighth day a first confirmatory payment, 
and, commencing thirty days thereafter, further monthly payments, thus completing the 
purchase price as under. 


PLEASE STRIKE 
OUT BINDING 
NOT WANTED. 


(A) The set In cloth binding 
(Standard edition). First pay¬ 
ment 2/0 eight days after 
delivery, and eight ' further 
monthly . payments of 2/6, 
making a total in all of 22/6. 
CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS 21/- 


(B) The set in leather binding 
(De Luxe edition). First pay¬ 
ment 3/• eight days after 
delivery, and nine further 
monthly payments of 3/-, 
making a total in all of 30/-. 
CASH PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS 27/6 


Name ..... 

A ililress .... 


Parent's signature 


Occupation ..... a,r ! ti , , 01 

2 ............... t . cqutrei i t j under 21 

State if householder .... Dale.. . 


Cli.N. 1.37 


PLEASE FILL IN ALL PARTICULARS ASKED. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



July 31 , 1937 



Every Thursday ad 


' Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


MesuitM 


THE BRAN TUB 

Guess Me 

J a.m the name of many a boy. 

1 sound like colour or, maybe, 
To hack or shape a tree or stone. 
If you cut off the head of me 
I fear that you will surely find 
An awful shudder left behind. 

Answer next week 

How tho Magnolia Got Us Name 

T nE magnolia family of 
plants was named after 
Picrro Magnol, a famous 
French botanist who lived 
in the 17th century. Some 
arc evergreen and others shed 
their leaves annually. 

The Early Bird 

'piiE Early Bird was fast asleep 
Up in a tree so high ; 

He didn’t notice that the suit 
Was rising in the sky. 

There came that way a Brownie 
small. 

“ This will not do,” he said, 

“ You have no right to slumber 
thus ; 

Get up, you sleepy-head ! 

“ I’ll tell you what, you Early 
Bird ”— 

His voice was very firm— 

“ Unless you’re sharp, you know 
you’ll be 

Too late to catch the Worm ! ” 

Can You Read This Sentence ? 

T IM ES, times, times'!. , 
times, times lhatred 
times, times, times J lovc - 

Answer next week 

What Happened on Your Birthday 

Aug. 1. Queen Anne died . 1714 

2 . Henry Hudson entered 
Hudson Bay for first time 1610 

3. James 11 of Scotland killed 

at Roxburgh Castle . . 1460 

4. Shelley born near Horsham 1792 

5. Earl Howe died . .. . 1799 
0. Tennyson born at Somersby 1809 
7. Herod Agrippa died . . .44 


Ici on Parle Francals 



La balle La serre Le pot A fleurs 

ball greenhouse flower-pot 
La balle de Jeanne a passd par la 
serre. Et a brisc la fenetre ? Non, 
settlement un pot il fleurs vide. 

Jane's ball • has gone through 
the greenhouse. ' And broken ’the 
window ? No, only an empty 
!loiecr-pot 

Brownie of the Moon 

Jffv the Man in the Moon 

People talk (said the Elves), 
But although we have tried 
We can’t see him ourselves. 

We have kept a look-out 
When the sky has been free 
From all clouds, .and we’re sure 
It’s a Brownie we see ! 

' Flies Avoid Walnut Trees 
]\/[any people are almost 
afraid to sit out of doors 
when it is warm owing to the 
attacks of biting and stinging 
insects. It will interest these 
people to know that winged 
insects of all kinds will keep 
clear of a walnut tree. The 
leaves of the walnut are very 
aromatic, and in warm weather 
the foliage gives out an odour 
which makes the air surround¬ 
ing it distasteful to gnats and 
flies of all kinds. On this 
account a walnut tree in the 
garden will provide pleasant 
shelter ; and the tree is easy 
to grow in almost any soil. 
Moreover, when the tree gets 
older it will bear nuts. 


In the Countryside Now 


-T The Grass Snake 
groui To four 
/rVl feet long. If has a 
111 / (Si Hellooj collar or ring 
Xfj' yyround the neck and 
IfV'll/rlJ* colouring 

IhktyIi * r (< ty a, re 

trapes jf 

including a underwing 

hundred species /A07 

of butterflies ■■■ "j j 

and moths. 

tlanq bee rice. y 

too,have their 

home in the Oak.^ 

Cuckoo spit is fivlj A 
the cjork of rhe 'muAd 
Froijttoppor larva, y^Jj AW 
bloaund froth. 

a ro a ncr f tse 1 f as a y./Nf t 

protection. The Sj fi 

(nsecr sacks the W 
sap of daisies, stin- T/V/Gy 
flotoerc, and manq dli'fiW \ 
other planrs. ^ i 

A rival to the jGSsy?- 
Nlghtlngale - AFsr 
the &lackcanggp,\ / 

Marty natural 1 

Consider the Blackcap's eon<g 
superior to arty other, bat 

It sings onty in the daytime. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
South-West, and Jupiter in the 
South-East. In 
"" 7 the morning 
' f ’ % Venus is in the 

, North-East and 
f’ ' , '> Saturn in the 

4 S o u t h-East. 

I The picture 

II !&•- shows the Moon 

a t ten o'clock 

on Tuesday morning, August 3 - 

Skeleton Proverbs 

puT in the missing letters 
and these sentences will 
form well-known proverbs. 
H-n-s-y-s-h-b-s-p-l-c-. 
Il-w-o-o-s-b-r-o-i-g-o-s-s-r-o-i-g. 
A-t-t-h-n-i-e-a-e-n-n-. 
F-i-t-c-r-n-v-r-o-f-i-l-d-. 

A miners next wecl< 

Peter Puck on Cricket 

At cricket Mr Extras seems 
Quite frequently to shine. 
In fact, I think his average 
Is rather more than mine! 

The Odour of the Rainbow 

An idea which still exists in 
some country districts is 
that there is an odour attached 
to a rainbow. The belief is 
really very ancient and is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny and Aristotle. 

Of course there is no smell 
about a rainbow, and the 
origin of the belief is probably 
to be explained in the follow¬ 
ing way. Everyone is familiar 
with the increase of scent 


given off by plants, shrubs, 
and trees on a warm day after 
the air has been newly washed 
by heavy rain. This state of 
affairs would often naturally 
coincide with the appearance 
of the rainbow. Hence people 
jumped to the conclusion that 
the odour which they noted 
must be caused by the rain¬ 
bow, when, as a matter of fact, 
it had nothing to do with the 
wonderful arch in the sky. 


High Jinks 



piiE High Jump’s what I’ve 
entered for 

At the local Sports next week. 
You chaps arc helping me, I’m 
sure; -■ . 

One must practise, so to speak. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Catch Question. There cannot be a 
triangle unless one side is less than the 
other two together. 

Letter Puzzle. Look with honour to 
those to whom you owe your own 
honour. 

Transposition. Rood, door, rod, or, do. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

A familiar proverb is hidden in this putfle, the words forming the proverb 
appearing in the squares that arc lightly shaded. Abbreviations arc indicated by 
asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1 To cook meat in an oven. 5. To strike a gentle bknw- 
8 . Two-footed animal. 12. Preposition. 13. Politeness of manners. 10. A poem. 
17. A jewelled head ornament. 18. Seven years of a youth’s age. 19. Rap'd 
movement. 21. Expenses. 23. Neckwear. 25. Territorial Army.* 20. Used 
on the clothes-line. 27. Given on loan. 28. Stepped with measured tread. 31. List 
showing order for duty. 34. Horizontal. 35. To fell with an axe. 38. Automobile 
Association.* 37. Above and touching. 38. The unit of French square measure. 
SO, A solution. 40. Impossible to have less than this. 



Roading Down. 1. A bird’s pcrching-place. 2. Same as 12 across. 3. 
Knowledge coordinated and. arranged. 4. A reptile resembling the frog. 5. 
To track out. 6 . Denotes contiguity. 7. Animal friends. 8 . Runs gained in 
cricket without the ball being hit. 9. A large printed bill.. 10. Editor.* 11. 
Erasing. 14. The home of Abraham. 15. Granite blocks. 17. Note in tonic 
solfa scale. 20. There would be no C N without this. 22. A hideous monster* 
24. Within. 20. Paid.* 27. Jacob’s first wife. 29. Hail I 30. Biggest member 
of the deer family. 32. To possess by right. 33. A coarse Indian canvas. 34. 
French for the. 35. Henry.* 37. Same as 37 across. 


Five-Minute Story 

Special Delivery 

“ All, do let us have a rest,” 
said Will. He and his 
brothers had been out all day, 
roaming tho country lanes, 
and he felt very tired. 

“ Stick it out, Will,” said 
Sid. “ It’s only a couple of 
miles now. We’ll be home in 
20 minutes if you put youp 
best foot forward.” 

“ I haven’t a best foot 
left,” sighed Will. “One’s got 
a blister on it, and the other 
feels as if it were on fire. Isn’t 
there a gate or stile I could 
perch on lor a bit of a rest ? ” 
lie added, looking round. 

“ Sit on the top of the 
letter-box,” suggested Harry. 
“ There’s no gate very near. 
We shall tramp on. I’ve got 
to be at the rehearsal at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Well, give me a leg up,” 
said Will. “ I simply must 
have a rest. Perhaps I can 
catch you chaps up later on.” 

“ Not very likely,’.’ said 
Harry. 

They heaved Will on to the 
top of a letter-box at the 
corner of a lane and walked 
off whistling. 

Will felt rather lonely when 
the sound died away, but lie 
was glad to rest his sore feet 
and weary limbs. Fie was 
just thinking of making a 
move when a red van pulled 
up at the lcttcr-box. 

The driver got out, and 
said, “ Hullo, this is a new 
one 1 I’ve often found bundles 
of newspapers and small 
packets on top of the box, 
things that were too big to 
go in, you know, but a boy— 
never t ” 

Will slid down with a grin. 

“ I was only having a bit 
of a rest. I’ve got a blister on 
my foot.” 

, “ I’ll give you a lift to the 
town,” said the man. 

“ Thanks very much,” sajd 
Will, “ That’s just what I’ve 
been wanting.” 

He watched tho mail-man 
open the box and stow the 
letters into his bag. Then tho 
time plate under the heading 
Next Collection was changed, 
and Will and the driver got 
into the driving scat. 

Harry and the others were 
plodding along, and they did 
not do more than glance at 
the familiar red van as it 
swung past them. Will was 
set down at tho top of tho 
town, and lie decided to wait 
for his brothers. 

They were very surprised 
to see him standing under tho 
first lamp-post. 

“ What, Will 1 ” they cried. 
" How did you get here ? ” 

" I told you I’d catch you 
up, didn’t I ? ” he answered. 

" But wc didn’t see you 
pass us ! ” 

“ No ? ” said Will. . “ Well, 
I did pass you. I came by 
special delivery, you see 1 ” 


OF JUNE ESSAY 

COMPETITION 


st prize 


of£I 0 


In the 

14-16 years class 


Master Osmond Robb, 107, Montgomery St., 
Edinburgh (14 years 6 months). 


ot£5 


in the 

M-16 years class 


■nd prize 

Master John Tansell, 1108, Warwick Road, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham (IS years 11 mths.) 

Special Consolation Prize £2:10:0 

Miss Mabel E. Baker, Holl Lane, Billingford, 
Elmham, Norfolk (14 years). 

1 st prize of £10 10-14 years class 

Miss Audrey Peskett, St. Hilary School, 
Parkstone, Dorset (11 years 4 months). 

I jjT C * n 

■nd prize of & 3 10-14 c/«. 

Miss Audrey Reynolds, 173, Gillshill Road, 
Hull, Yorks (13 years 11 months). 

Ask your chemist for details of the next competition, ot 
send a post-card to GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 

GENOZO 

Brand 

TOOTH PASTE 

The Childrens' favourite dentifrice 
Three sizes of tube 
New Improved Flavour. 

6”-S 1/-, I/O 



Obtainable only from ChemUti. 
Made by Gunntosan Ltd., JVmghborou.fh. 


800 


Sickly Stepney 
Clvlltli'oin 

from very poor homes are being given a 
fortnight at a Convalescent Home this 
year. Cost, 30 /- each. Please send a 
generous contribution to 
The Rev. Percy Incson, Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central ITall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd.. Stepney, E.l 



THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 



The best, and nothing 
but the best! That is 
MODERN BOY’S 
slogan, and in its pages 
are thrilling fiction, 
splendid action photo¬ 
graphs and drawings, 
and fascinating chats 
about Flying, Motors 
and Motor Racing, 
Railways, Hobbies, and 
all those things youth 
is most interested in. 
MODERN BOY is the 
paper to keep boys up 
to date. Buy a copy 
today. 


MODERN 

BOY 


Every Saturday, al 


a!! Newsagents 2 d 


The Children’s Newspaper la printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Medway House, Earringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, 13.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for-transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1029, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every¬ 
where ; 11s a year ; 5s (id for six months. It can also ho obtained from tho Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. July 31, 1937. 

S.L. 






















































































































